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th^€# ohaptess dissuss the sattt^a!^f aofflprahaaiioa and aatablish the 

vtikftt Mka ttp |tbe nalOT portion of tb« took« Xhe franevo^k presented 
4iii tkese cbap'te^s tCacasas on stad#Q^ laiiguafe, axp#rl«&da and 
tblnklnS;! and mm^wmm as a basis f dr InstruetlQ&ai anaiysia and 
de^l^on laklng* She aat^ities andi itrategias arf artangad acQordlng 
to tteaa lairals* Thosa . aetlvltlas pKsantad at lav^l ona ai:e intendad 
to aoncaptrata specifically on the l^ngaaga^ experlanoe, thinkingf or 
iiosd £eaognltionAJMed,a of the stadents for the purppse of buil^ 
foiiad^tloii for ooBprahension* Zhosef activities offered at level two 
a£# designed to estaMish spec ezperlence^ or thinking 

liakage^ for use as an integrcl p^rt of the conqept development 
strategies* Instructional stcate^ offered at level thraa Integrata 

.and link the language, exp^r and thinking activities from the 

firsit level into more iidlistib strategics for the purpose of concept 
developBei^. Appendisefi provide assessment samples and technigueSf 
planning Whaiderations for enhancing comprehension in the content 
weas/ and vays to apply the techniguea to specific content areas* 
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i^V\\'AT|ili .current explostoa-of knwlt^ie hii dh8t1aVly»f*»ririid tht role of the 
tiachtr from orte of disptnslnff facts;^nd Iriforw ' , 



; t;/. .'y-^r/ , ^ ^ r 



st^dtnt^to think Independently, to relate their. own txperlences to learning, 
and to develop basic doncep'ts for cont1nuo,us le&rntng. 'm other Words, the ■ ' 
teaeJ»er's. re1e Is one that Is ridHctl\^e,-t*iat Iff to? : ^ 



U Help students to think so that the rf^rl ad number of " ' " 

' . ' ' \ facts and events Is meaningfully rielated to large and« 

V . . ' more Inclusive concepts. ' ' ■ 'i : , 

2. Utilize the Student's direct and vIcaHous experiences' \ ' 
V and extend, rearrange, and apply them to new' situations. 

: 3." Help students develop a store of concept-related language 
^ ' so that faster conmunlcatlon and abstract thlnkln^can take"" » 

place. * . ' . 

4.; Assist students to facilitate conceptual thinking so ' 

that.the|r Internal and external worlds ma-ke more sense, 
- making their world more controllable, solvable, knowahle/s 
J *and conmunlcable. ' / ' 

Eviry teachef, e|eifientary or secondary. Is a teacher of comprehension . 
Rfigardlfss of the content area (science, mathematics, social studies, 
literature), the/teacher's main purpose Is to help students unders.tand 
and apply concepts.' The attalrarent of this goal Is greatly facilitated 
when content ar^a teachers, eloientary and' secondary, understand not only 
thr Importance of their role In the development of listening and reading ■ 
comprehension but also the concepturl benefits which accrue to the student 
when ,th1(Tik1ng becomes a ^Jor, goal of Instruction. ' 

This ^aindb«30k attempts to provide teachers ways to Increase communication 
without J eo^ardLI^Ing their commitment to the concepts of the content, ar.las. 
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handbbol is for alT.teachVs. who want to,htlfl studtnts. Improva 
\ thefi^ ^comprfihensl^ of language— oral and written, - It is for teachers of 
\r all contenf^'l^^ (An earlier document. Language Art$^ . 

^ Strlt^aierW fa l'^^^^** was specifically addressed to teacMri of th< 
• first ^wt ijradtsf^ convenience > stratigies for jrades 3-6 are In Jthe 



4?w 



schools , arid strategies f^or grades; 7^1 2 1 n another 



fTldary schofirtsj 



The first few chapters discuss the nature of comprehension and es- 

wMch rnakt ^p, th^rnajor portion of the handbook. The framework focuses on 
the studeflt;,i. hIs/Her language^ ^experiencet and thinking. It also serves 
as a basis for analysis and decfsion-making. 

The format of the handbook makes it very usable. Assessment leads to 
selectlon^of strategies J n an rfasy to follow procedurt . For maximal effec* 
tf^fnilsr^t trai Session for usefs lis rifiortniehdid. 

. A few, words that are used throughout the handbopk shpuld be defined: 



Activ^ities refer to teaching tachniques which are used to build one' 
or, two aspects of the student's tanguage (L)., experience (E>-^ (T) 
(LET). Activities enlarge the student's LET basev anowlhg him/her to move 
to a highp level of comprehension; i 

^ ^ Strategies refer^o approaches that Interrelate and integrate^ the stu- 
dent 'sTanguiie^ experiehce and thinking ablTities, Strategies build ideas 
and create conceptual closure, allowing the student to eyaluate and apply 
4 a new concept^ idea and/or generalization. 

. VaU dating refers to the process of having the student predfct or se* 
^ lect Ideas or concepts prior to involvement In the reading/lTstenIng act, 
. ^hen checking these pred1ctions*out to diteifTOlrtf if t^ey are corrects par* 
tially correct # wrong, or unable to be determiinetf. - 

Documenting refers to the process of having the studfeht verify, rprove, : 
V or coMect evidence to support a parti cy^ar point of view. N } 

r The notions and activities presented ^1n this handbook^ are not meant to 
' ^ be all*ericompassing and cqmplete. They are but a beginning fbr the informed, 
creative, and imaginative teachir and school to modify t expand, and/qr de- 
lete in reinforcing exf^ting* district and sc^iool efforts In teaching compre- 
^henfllon in thi content areas. Takers a t'e encpurag^^^ 
feetive instructional strategies to the various sections of this handbook 
and to share thfrh with the. state educational specialists through appropriate ' 
channels^flor inclusion In fjiture revisions. J 



A stud(|ht riads » portion of a social studies tixt orillyv so the 
wofdt correctly^y this studervt cannot penerftber what v/as 

read. Another ^uderyt rtM^ a sclprfct text sllentlj* And when 

asked to repeajt what /was read ^ theSifcudent reports information and Ideas that 
ari totally di^rer^ ^ 

These problems *hav« trad1t1ow as "reading" problems jiy 

^ CftiitintAp^^tachf r$ , :;and .tht~4iaqh|ng^4f - eomprihenii on Jkl l^s ^^vh«lt 
' most of ten prescribed to sol ve these problims . Sore exampl as of these 
comprehension skit^^ Identlflcatipn^ o^ and. details and vocabu- 

lary developmint./ Popular approaches used in teaching. these skills have focus- 
ed on repeated practice through end? questions and worfebop^^^irtrcl st 
; The emphasj s on ski 1 1 s in reading instruction is a widely accepted^actice 



This /handbook at^ to provide an' alternative approach to teadhing compre- 
hension whtchiWh^^ conjunctiqn with existing practlceSv pan he^p 
stiidents become better readers. Mof'eovers Such-an approach 1^ in 
providing the structure and basis for Instructiohal decision-making, 

This approach Is Characterized by V the followlhg' j 

*It liets students use, their present: experiences and krrowledge as\a basis 
for 1 ear ni nig content area concepts. . \ 

2. It involves teachers and students in dlscussings sharing and ihteracting 
so that the. Itearhl rig process attends *to the immediate correction of any 
misconception. 

3, It emphasi^s thinking in both .listening and readi rig activities* 

4* It .focustfs (pniJtealchin ideas and concepts to hetp, students liearn 

language ^ (vdMbulaif^) >ari^ recoghlie or guess at unknown wpi^dtf* THIs 
results in^d^lopirig independent^ 1^ ' > 

5, It accepts th^Mudent's prion knowledge^ and ideas as starting points 
fbrlnstructibn^^ther than the , \ - ' 



_^ ^rehension is vi^d as .a 'product;- it is the end result of the Interaction 
of the stWent*s Lan^ge (L)i Experience (E)t and thinking (T). , 

Language (spoken 1m the student to express himsetf/ 

' \\\ herspif in spoken and written language^ 

Experiarfcei,^ Tha so^ ^ the usable experiences of the^tudenti 
both ^^fata and vicarious. V — r ^ 

' Tlilnklng: What aMO^atlons and relationships the student sees, . ^ U 



Language + Experience + -Thifiktng > Potential to'Com^htnd 




^ 4hi degrae of Inttractlon ^ong thais three factors datarminas what Is 
\4--cottpiiseEendt4-^-Jlnei-evft^^ (E) artd may. ..^> . 

\ have thought (T) about thim d1fftrentlyu|1ng different* terms (L) , 1 1 of ten- 
happens that students listen to or read th^^ same materials but arrive at 
eompletely'dlffarent intei^pretatlons. 

For axamplis three students may read a short article on the Roadrunner bird. 
(The articla dfScrlbas the physical characteristics and bahlvlor of the bird.) 
One student with no prior khowlfdga of this bird may tlilhk the animate Is a rat. 
Another student who may be from Arliona would Inmiedlately recall experfences 
with the bird. And another student may visuallie the Bird as the one depicted 
* In the Saturday morning TV cartoop series. 

Each student had differarit eKpartences which greally Influenced his/her. 
structuring of the Information and the final Interpretation of the artlcla. 

To minlmlie such diffarances and to help the students comprehend ^ taachers^ 
cant . " V . . ' ■ " ^ ■ \ ' 

1, Fill ^1n any gaps the students may have In language ^ such as: 

a. Vocabulary (Unfamiliar words). " 

b. Sen tenta structure (Complax senttnces). 

2, ^ Determine the extent of the student's previous experiences and utilize 
them to, develop concepts. ' 

3, Guide the thinking process when students do not : 

a. Have enough^pr accurate informatlbn (Cognrt^^ 

b. Sea relationships (Structures). . 

c. See the main idea (Convergent). ' 

d. Apply the ideas (Dlyergent). ' / ' 

e. Critically evaluate the ideas or their use (Evaluation). 
■ • - ■ - . • 
The teacher has a crucial role in the process of narrowing the Language, 
Experience and Thinking .(LET) gaps between the student an^ the author. The 
greater the gap between tKe student's LET and the author's l^ET, the lower the 
probability that the student will have a close approximation of the author's 
Ideas. When this happens , the teacher has a major role in relating the 
author's LET to the student's LET. Since the discrepancy is so greats the 
student, without any outside help, will not be able to bridge this gap alone- 



The studerft may piconstruct his/her own interpBetatlon, but it may 
differ* radi cil ly f rem ' the author ' s f ntent *or plrpose. . ' 



t 



Teacher has major role 
dtyel oping comprehension 





I Personal . ^ . " Intended 

Irit^erpretatlon'^ " ' ^ ^ Interpretation 

("poor" comprehension) - 



W^ert studiehtt have some of the basic language experiences of the materials but-r 
only parttajly comprehend the author's Intents tN teacher has an Important " 
role In developing the concepts and related vocabb^ary as well as guiding 
the thinking process. The degree to which the t etcher can help the students P*^ 
"overlap" the author *s LET will determine the degree of cQmprehenslon. : * 



Teacher has Important role 
In developing comprehension ^ 



When Studtnts clearly ,appro)(1nia^ written, or jspoken materfal 
Indepertdently, they are cem^ > • 



Teacher has minor ■roTe In 
.developing comprehension ' 




("totaT" comprehtnslori) 
; or 
ffeadar/Listantr Is tTie Author 



Bwause of the "ovarlapping" concept of comprehanslon/ the taachar 1s 
tha key factor when students are not comprahandlng wall . What tha taachar 
oTncomprahanslon ts assanti ally doing Is to ansura that tha studant has an 
adequata laval of Language* EkpeMance, and Thinking to begin to comprehand 
the material read or heard and to guide the procass of concept devalopmant, 

Comprehanslon is not a skill i rather it 1s the product of the Intaraction 
of tha studant* s, LET with the author's LET. Because of this, comprahansion 
cannot be devalopad through a focus on traditional comprehanslon skills but 
instead thrfough: 

1. Building the Language, Experlancfep and Thinking (LET) basa for 

comprehension, : 

* - „. . ' 

2. Using tha LET to davelop concept bM to serve as the basis for 
^ crtative or emotional reactions, 



3. Using and extending concepts and ^atlvity. 



'f:r --^'^ • ■ ^.'-^ .Chapter t \- / ,,, 

■ . , ' ^ of ^fflprthenslon 

The Instructional process of cofflprehensloh Is a- singular process which 
Intigratts three major Instructtphal stages (Flgure^^ 

Stage Lr Building the LET-base for Compre • 

- Stage I Instruction astabllshas the basis for comprehending. 
It focusas 'on teaching students the bas 
^^^^^^ — 1 area and word racognl t1 on 

skills with which to relata or match-up to the author^ s 
materials. If students can meat the learning gpals set for 
Stage I, instructlbri qan progress^ t II* 

Stage 11^ Using tha LET for Concept Davalopmant i 



I Staga II amphaslies the development of cohcepts/ldaas, Elaments 
of the LET base are now^brouflht togathar to halo students 
learn the. new language ind to restructure old experiences 
- and concepts to create new experiencas and concepts. / 

Stage III: Using ^and Extending Concepts and_Creat1vit^ 

At this inclusive stage, students are expected to have 
comprehended the concepts and are asked to use, apply, 
and evaluate these fconcepts. It 1s the process of making 
learning real , concretei and functional , For example, 
when students have COTprehendec! a concept in soci a V studies , 
. ^ they are gfven opportunities to tfist out, use, and validate 
: the worth of the learning in real situations. 

It cannot be overemphasized that these stages are not separate and Independent; 
they are Integrated and mutually dependent. Movement into and ou^ of each stag 
depends upon the needs of the students— Indlvlduany, as groupsi or as a 
total class (Figure 2). , 

Delineation of the three stagies, however, helps: 

1. To provide a rationale for the developmental (^^-) and the 
Intervention processes. ' ^ 

2. To show* how all stages are Interdependent, 

Sr. 

3. To show the logical and natural progression of one stag^ to the 
next. 

' 4. To provide a basis for assessment and determining realistic 
starting points In instruction. 
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stages In the Comprehension Process ^. 





mAiGi III 

(Using and Extending 
Concepts and : , 
Creattvltic)' 



• STAGIII 

(Us1ng"the LET for 
Concept DeveloRfneht) 



- STAGE I 

(BulTdIng the LET-Base for 
Comprehension) 
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Each. stage has definite goals and functiins. The later stages of Instruc 
tion are dependent upm the preceding stage(s). As such, there is a cumu 
latlve effect. " 

When students are not functioning well at a particular stage, instruction 
reverts to the preceding stage. .When stuBents are doing well. Instruc- 
tion proceeds '*to hlghy and more cunmlatlve stages. 

The Relationship of the* Stages and 
Procedures to the Content Area Knowledge 



CONTENT AREA KN01ii|.EDGE 



Stage. Ill - C + B + A 



Stage 11 ^ B + A 


- 


Stage I - A 









On the graphic representation abovet the arrow with the broken lines 
indicate the process of backing up to the preceding stages. The arrow 
with the solid lines (^*~) shows the required movement toward Stane IIL 

For example, if a social studies teacher finds that the students don't 
understand the major concepts of the chapter or unit (Stage II), but have 
the baste tET. requirements (Stage I)* instruction should begin at Stage II 
As the students learn the concepts ^ the teacher then proceeds {^—) to 
Stage III, extending and using the concepts. On the other hand. If the 
teaqher starts at Stage II and finds that the students lack the LET base, 
instruction reverts to Stage I. As the students learn, instruc- ^ 

tion moves (^— ) to Stage 11, then to (-*— ) Stage III. 

The Instructional process is composed of three major stages, each mutually 
dependent upon each other. Each stage contributes in a particular way to 
the comprehension process. The ultimate goal of this process is the use 
and aippllcation of concepts. To attain this goal, the learner needs are 
determined and through guided or independent Inquiring, the student is 
helped to conceptual ize, starting with his/her/ present level of knowledge 
and skill. 
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figure 2: (The Instrudtional Process of Comprehension 



Stage IM ^ C + B A 



Assessing use, yalldation 
of Ideas, concepts 

zing the assessment 



data i 

Selecting and using t^^* j 

c#^rt^ TTT - If Students don't 

Stage III- strategies ^^^^ ttt t 

^ meet Stage III goals, 

Students meet goals revert tOs 

use and extend concepts I - 



The Relationship of the Stages and ^ 
Pf Qoeduras to the Qontent Ared^Know^dge 



OONTEOT AREA KNOWLEDQE 



Stag 


i III ^ 


0 + B + A 




*Staga 


II ^ B + A ^ 






Sta^ I ^ A 
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Using and extending 
concepts and 
creativity 



Using the LET to 
develpp concepts 
to serve as a 
basis for creative 
and emotional 
reactions 



^ Stage 11 ^ g„HA 



Assessing LET relatlonshi 
Analyzing the assessment 



ps 



Selecting and using Stage 
II strategies ^ 

Students meet goals, 
understand concepts - 
thought products 



If students don't 
meet Stage II goals, 
revert to^ 



Building the 
LET- base for ^ 
comprehension 



Using the LET to 
develop concepts 
to serve as a 
basis for creative 
and emotional 
reactions 




Building the 
LET^base for 
comprehension 



Stagf I " A 



Assessing the LET- base 
(word recognition/ feeling) 

Analyzing the assessment 
data 

Selecting and using Stage I 
strategies 

Students meet goals - 
relate student's LET to 
author's LET 



t 



Building the LET- 
base for 
comprehension 



Key: 



as needed 
^ — — necessary 
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Thiire are four major considerations related to the comprehension process 
(Figure J), These considerationi are Important, for they reflect key. 
aspects of the teaching/learning process. The^assure that Instruction: 



1, Is goal (conqept) oriented* giving the instruction purpose and 
direction. 

Starts at the student's present level of knowledge ^nd skills 
and progresses to higher and hinher levels* 



3, Encourages students to use the skills of thquirys researchs - 
analysis J and synthesis as they gather 1nformat1or> and aaln 
experience, , 

4. ' Provides .bppoKtunlties to validate concepts to make them 

functional an^ usable in real life* 

This instructional process for comprehension^ it 1s hoped, will Instill 
student! a genuine desire to learn and also will serve as a means for 
strengthening students* belief 1n themselves. 




Figure 3r Four Major Consfderiitlons Related to thr Comprehensloit^ Process 



PLANNING CONSIDE^WDNS 
1 . Pral imlnary^ Plariliing 



DaveloplngHGoals, Structures for 
Conctpt Deyelbpment . 



a. Deciding upon goals, 

imp0rt|int concepts 

b. Developing procedures, 

strategies for approaching 
concept development 

{*See Appendix C for, additional information] 



2. Preliminary AssessmGnt and Analysis 



Determlninlng the Bases for Concept 
Development 



a. Anllysis of learner needs 



Analysis of the LET demands 
of the material 



c. Gap analysis 



INSTRUCTIONAL CONSIDERATIqIiS 

3. Stages I and- II - Instructional 



Providing the Bases fe 


)r Conceptual 


Development 





a. Gaining experiences and 
V learning^the language 

b. Data gathering (cognitive 
iTiemory) 

c. Data organizing (structuring) 

d. Generalizing (convergent) 



4, Stage III - Instructlontft^ 



Applyingji Evaluatlngt Expressing 
Conceptual Knowledge 



a. Usin^concepts 

b. Judging, evaluating concepts 

c. Using writing, speaking/ performing ^ 

as means of expressing conceptual 
knowledge ' i 



Chapter 3 

• Analyzing and Selecting Iristructlonal Strategies 

Assessing student ntids Is a continuous process which is conductad before - 
and duringjnstructions as wtjl as after instrlictlon is completed. It can 
consist of obseryatlon of students' perf ormanci ^ or recalling students 
prevlotis performance In sltnilar tasks or units. 

Assessment helps the teacher to: \ 

1. Get a general idea of whether instructional materials are too 
difficult or* whether students possess the adequate knowledge 
and skills to participate in the lesson. 

2* Develop a starting point for Instruction.' 

3. Develop appropriate instructional goals* 

^ 4, Determine appropriate instructional strategies'. 



This chapter of the handbook delineates procedures for: 

1. Assessing student needs in relation to student goals. ^ 

2. Matching student needs to the three stages of instruction. 



0 



' ' 3, ^ Determining instructional goals and selecting instructional 
strategies. 

"^^(Refer to Figure 4 for schematic explanation*) 
Assessing Student Needs in Relation to Student Goals 



a- Determi assessment technique to be used. (p. 75) 
1) A questioning approach (Appendix A|. 



' 2) Observation using "Group/Individual Summary of Needi^' form 

(page 13)^ ^ 

3) Recalling ^evious performance of students in similar tasks, 

4) Instructional validation, which is simply the process of teaching 
thejesspn in accordance with your plan. After the lesson* 
however, art analysis is conducted using the "Group/Individual 
Summary of Needs*' to determine wha^t needs were exhibited by the ^ 
students as they engagedNn the lesson. 

5) Referring to the "Matrix for Analysing and Selecting' Instruc- 
tional Strateaies" to select student goals to he emphasized in 

; instruction, fp* *15) 

11 
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Figure 4: Analyzing 4iid Selecting Instructional Stratigies 



•f. V 



T. Assessing Student Needs 



l^atchlng Student Neecfs to the 
Three Stages of Instruction 



3. 



ermlnlng Instructional Goals 
and Selecting Instructional Strategies 



la determtne assessment techniquis 

lb a^^ss students 

Ic record/ndte assessment results' 
I 

I 4 

p2a analyze student results 



-2b detarmine appropriate stage{s) 



L2c determine starting pointS; for Instruction 

p3a determltie Instructional gdali 

-3b select Instructional strategies 

3c pre-planning v 

L3d Implement strategies and/or activities 




Jl. Do th#* studints have * 

some productive th1nk>^ tiski? 



pa) Do the students apply and use 
the n^ly Itarned concepti 
in novel or in differtnt 
fconteMts? 



Qb) Do the students evaluate and i 

mk^ judgments of the eoneeptSi 

per Sit and of their utility i 

or value? ' 



[32. Do the students apply and 

use the newly Itarned concepts 
in productive language arts 
tasks? 



pa) Writtng/ creating, 
Qb) Speaking 
ric) Performing 



Have the student^consclous^y 
tho«ht about, revved, discussed 
their expiflences In light of the 
author's Intended (NT - L) coneepts.N 
so that cannon language can N 1 
es tab! Is ted. * 



Have the students labeled their 
experiences with the language of 
the author (l-L - T) so that 
thinking can be puriuidT 
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□3. Have tha students developed the 

appropriate language so that t*1nk- 
' Ing can occur at the abstract level 
(L=T - E) and 'students^ then can 
create vical^lous experltnces and 
"^^^bstract concepts? ' 



Language 
pi. Do the students know the 
~ terms r^ui red In the lesson? 
pZ, Do they hava usable synonyms if not 
~ the eiaet terms? , 

Do they understand the specialized 
meaningi of the content terms? 

Experl ence 
pi. Do the students have concrete or 
~ vicarious experiences which can be 

trelated to the experiences In the 

>tsson? 

p 2 Do the students need direct or 

■ simulated experiences or sensory 
inputs before they can understand 
the Ideas In the lesson? 



ni^ Do the students process the Infor- 
, matlon cornpletely through the 

five stages of thinking? 
p2. Is there a partlcuUr stage which 
presents problems, (cognitive 
menory, structuring, convergent. 
\ divergent p and evaluative )i 



ni Do the students use meaning based 
^ word recognition strategies to 

identify or predict unknown words? 

(situational context* sentence 
context j s tructural analysis)^ 

^ fhs RfiUtlsnfihIP of ths atagei ftnd 

FrOfiedia^B %Q tha Oontent Mm Knawledie 



aowsm AM* umiMmt 



Mm ni * g ♦ a * A 



SIftga II * B + A 




b. Assiss studants. , ^ ' 

c, Racord/iiote assessment results* r 

2* Matching Student Needs to the Three Stages of Instruction 

a* Anal)^ze the assessment results by asking questions such as: 

, ^ U Is there a stage(S) where students may have many unmet needs? 
(Examine overall pattern.) 

2. Is there a particular .category where needs are clustered? 

3. Should instruction revert to previous stage(s)7 

Determine appropriate stages to start instruction.. 

Since Stages! and II are basic to Stage III, any needs in 
those categories should be attended to. However, the 
teacher should be able to decide, based upon the desired \ 
concept* whatsis relevant or irrelevant for this particular 
lesson and whajt to overlook. Examples of three basic 
patterns are given below. 





Stale III 


Stage II 


Stage I 


Example 
1 


•Starting Point 






Many Needs 


Some Needs 


Few Needs 






•Starting Point 




Example 








2 




Many Needs 




Example * 






•Starting Point 


3 






Many Needs 



Determining Instructional Goals and Strategies 

a. Refer to the "Matrix for Analyzing and Selecting Instructional 
Strategies" on page 15* 

b. Match the learrier needs with the Instructional goals and note the 
page numbers of the instructional strategies, 

c. Select a strategy and/or activity from the list of options, 

d. Refer to Appendix B for hints on how to make .instruction 
^ more effective. 
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M^tPljc for Analyitog and SeleGtlng Instwotlonal Stratiglei 



aTAOl III; Uilng and Bxtendtog Conoeptg Ogtatlvlty 



Aseaiiment 



mstruetional Ooali 



Do studanti have *iome pro- 
ductive thinking taiki? 
a. Do studenti apply and use 
tha newly learned oon^ 
eepts in noval or dif- 
fai*ant eontexti? 
Do itudants evaluate and 
V : make Judpienti of the 
Goncepts per la, and of 
their utilltj or value? 
Do students apply and use 
the newly learnad oonoapts 
in produative lan^aga arte 
tasks? 
a. Wrltlng/Qreatlng 
b* Speaking 
0, Parform^g 



^QViding students situations^ 
which require the applioation 
or use of the eoncapts* 

ft»ovlding Btudante opportuni- 
t^as to make Jud^ants, eval-^ 
uate the applloation of oon-^ 
eepts. 

ftpQVlding students various 
opportunltlas to synthesiaa 
and axprase their learn^g or 
faellngs ttoough 

a, Writlng/ereatlJig 

b. SpeaJcing 

□ * Perfomlng / 



Instruetlonal Actlvltlas/ 
' Strattgies 



See Stage III divergent/ 
evaluative extension for 
strategies desorlbad on 
pages 5^-71 

See oontent area applications* 
page 88 { science ), 
page 92 (literatura) , page 97 
(social studies), page 102 
(math) 



STAQE II: Developing Ooncepts, Creative and Emotional Raactioni 



Aseessment 



Instruotional Qoals 



Ins true tlonal Aetlvltlas/ 
Stratagies 



1, Have Btudents consolously 

thought about* ravisad, 
discus^ad their axparlencae 
in light of the author's 
intended (E-T - L) ooncaptSj 
so that Gommon language can 
be established? 

2, Have studenti labaled their 

experiances with the lang- 
uage of the author 
(E-Ii - T) so that thlfUcJjrig 
can be pursued? 

3, Have students developed the 

appropriate language so that 
thirling aan occm* at tha 
abstract level (L-T - 1) » 
and students can then create 
vlesrious experiences and^ 
abstract concepts? 



Cueing (LIT) students to racalli • Sae actlvitiei on 



revive their axparlencas^ and 
than analyse and discuss them 
to increase the value and 
potential for relating the 
languagi to the axpariancap. 



Suelng (LIT) students to racalli 
revive their es^erieneei Mid 
then relate tha iMguage to 
the experiences. 

Cueing (LET) students to use 
their knowledge of the lang- 
uage to think abitraotly to 
develop and approx^ate 
concepts and create vlearious 
eOTeriences,* 



pages 36-49 

See strategies on 
pages 5^*71 

See content area applications- 
page 88 (science) » 
page 92 (literature), 
page 97 (sociai studies )« 
page 102 (math) 



STAQE lulWlfig the IMT Mni 



Assasiinent 



1. Do gtud^nts knpw tha tems 

requlr#d is the leison? 

2, Do they have uiable synoTOtti 

if not the exact terms? 
3* Do they updepBtaad the 

ipaeialisad mtanlng of thB 
content terms? ^ 

gxperience 

1. Do students hava Qonorete or 

vioarioui experleneee which 
can be related to the 
experianees in the las son f 

2. Do students naad direct or 
^ ilimilatad experiancas or 

sans 01^ Ijiputs before thay 
can understand the ideas 
in the lesson? 



^strudtlonal Qoals 



Tiaching students the words or 
tems which appeu* in tha 
lees on and text (oral an^or 
visual). ^ t 

Bevelopjjig usable syne^^ms. 

Developing \mderstandlng of 
spec^llsed content usages and 
maanings, 

Expertenca 

Determining, clarifying and 
relating relevant student 's 
aaqserianees to the expar lances 
raquU^ed by the text,- 

l^ovid^ig students with the ^ 
, actual or eimulatad 

axpariances relevMt to tht 

lesson content* 



Initruetlonal Activities/ 
Strategiei 



See actlvit^a, en pages 2^-3^ 

/' 

aee contant area applicatloios 
page 88 (scienca), 
page 92 ( llterat\H*e ) j - 
page 97 (social studies)^, 
page 102 (math) 



thinking 

1. Do students process Inforraa'^ 

tlon completely ttoough the 
five stages of thiiAlng? 

2. Is there a particular stage 

which pre sent s problems 
(ao^itive memory, struc^ v 
turing, convergent, i» 
divergent j and evaluative)? 



Thinking 

Cueing thinking of students so 
that t^ sa^ data base is 
carried through the five 
stages of thinkings 

Providing students Instiniction 
which meaningfully enga^s 
them Hi the given thinking 
process. 



Word Reco^ltlon 
1* Do students use meanings 
based word reco^itlon 
stratagias to Identify or 
prediot unknown words 
(situational aor\text, 
sentence context, 
structural analysis)? 



Word ^e^Qgnlt ion 

ft*oviding students instruction 
in the meitnlng^based word 
reeopiitlon strategies. 



i > 4! 
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Chapter 4 ' ^ 4 

General Instructional Strategies for * 
Stages I, II, and III 

The following section contains instructional strategies and activities for 
each of the three stages. They are essentially content free so teachers can 
use the strategies or activities in any content area. 

Although the strategies and activities are listed in stages. In practice, 
all three stages are integrated and mutally dependent upon each other. 

Stages I and 11 are both represented By the same model but each stage focuses 
upon a different aspect or process. Stage I instructional approaches 
concentrate on the LET as separate entitifs primarily to provide the student 
with the basics to begin comprehending. St&ge II instructional approaches 
link the LET into integratedgroups or wholes to facilitate concept develop- 
ment. • . V 



Stage I 



EXPERIENCE 
Stage I 




THINKING 
Stage I 



Using and Extending ConQepts 



STAGE III 



The strategies In this section are arranged in logical relation to 
the stages of the thinJ^ing process (see page 30). Hopefully, this will 
clarify the relationship between teaching strategies and thinking goals. 
Thinking is the underpinning for all learning and serves to keep us mindful 
that instruction which is comprehension oriented should be meaningful and 
purposeful. It is important to remember that the process of teaching concepts 
is itself as logical as the development of concepts themselves^ BecaTise of 



• \ ■ ■ 

this, planning considerations in facilitating comprehensidn are important for 
teachers v^ho are seriously concerned with students' comprehension. 
(See Appendix B) 

When yiewed from an /Overall perspectives the importance of the corrniitmMt to 
thinking becomes clearer* Thinking generates a structure for instrliction. 
This structure then serves as a framework for student assessment and the 
development of instructional goals. These goals tha^help the teacher make 
decisions about the efflpacy of Instructional strategies. (See Figure ^5) 

When instruction has purpose^ ^nd unityi and personifies a strong belief In 
the students a sense pf harmony results which is rewarding to both the ^ 
teacher and the student. ^ ' , . ^ v 



^ u 
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touotibnal 
t©gprl©s J*ar 



Vigure 5i THE THRB6 MAJOHt ST^KS Or-TKg XNS^UOTXONAL FHOOESi OF OOMPEEHEIiaiON 



Using th@ IMT^fQp Obnaaptoi]. 
Davilopment 



' Stage I : 
Matohl^hg the Adiquaay^ oi Languigii 



^ heads J 
tastad 



^tds 



Does the studtnt appily the Idea 
a naval or smiiar sattliig?' 



IDaaa tha itudent avaiuata the 



In 



Has the itudant labeled his/her 
as^arience? 

Has the student thou^t abaut Kls/ 
har exparlanae and oonoeptualiied? 

Has tha student devaloped the lang 
u^ge §6 that think^g a^ aoaw at 
the abstract level? 

Does the student relate his/he^ IMT 
to the atitha^Ss I^Tf approxlMting 
the idea? 



Is the iMguaga^ IJEperianoe and 
Thinking of the student adequate 
to relate to the author's lAngwg% 
ixparienae and Thl^tog? 



taohar ' s 
role 



Help * student use ud extend 
a oncapt/creat iy it j 



Help tto student to leam the 
lan^^ge and ooncapts of the 
material b^ oueing the itudent to 
th^te^ usUig his/her present ' 
language « a^erienoe wd 
knowledge. . 



Itelp develop thi lanpuigep 
e^perlanoe or th^Ucing skills of 
the student 

or 

Relate the author language^ 
esqperienee and thinking proaess 
to tha students U 



s Fteltng 
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Introduction to Instructional Proctdurts 



L 

if/. 



Varying Instructional Proeiium teC Mitt Learner Needs 



Stage III 

Because Stage III learners understand the content area concepts. Instruction 
can begl-n tor concentrata on the application^ use and evaluation of these 
.concepts.' .-i^* V'. '/ " '' ■ ' 

Leairiier^s are asked 'to^ apply and , evaluate the new Ideas they've acgul redi' 

Vp&se |> f ihHttg^etiWftyr^^ 
' example, when student have conprehende^' a concept In social studies, they 
are given opportunities to use It In other situations and alfo to validate 
the worth of the idea. * . 

Even. further, students are asked to engage In such productive language arts 
..taska as wr1t1ng,»sjpeaking, on performtng asjneans of , demonstrating their 
appTlcatlon and evaluation of the learnings. These extensions serve to^ 
assimilate , to "fix," the learnings Into the students' LET-base and thus 
expand this base for future learning* 

Stage 11 ^ ' ' 

Stagi II Itarntrs havt problems In deyel oping coritent arta conctpti and 
Idits and In attaching the appropriate vocabulary labels tj^thtm, ThersforSi 
'Stage III i nstructlon; which focusts- on the appllcattoajip tvaluatlon of 
concipts may be premature for thiie liarntrs. Instead 4 1^ teacher netds to 
systCTiatlcally help students restructure old eKper1end|s fnd concepts (l^e.* 
their present LET-base) to create the new experiences and concepts of the 
content area. As a result of this Instruction, students also learn the new 
language of the content and are then ready to move to Stage III* 

stage t - * 

Stage 1 learners have an LET-base which differs greatly from that required 
by the content area lesson or text. Because'of thlSj their ability to 
comprehend the concepts of the content area and to acquire Its "language" 
independently is limited. Instructlbn for* these learners should center on 
helping them^ 

1. select and focus on elOTents from their existing LET-base . 
which may be used to comprehend the lesson or text, 

2, build their present LET-base so that it more closely 
apprOxfmates that of the lesson * 

In helping students establish a foundation (of language, experience, 
thinking and word ricognltJon skills) which relates to that required by the 
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9 J 



^irry!^^^ brouflht studtntr to tKe p61^ they c^n bigin ' 

!ft^?vj; Successfully tackltng^ tht rtlatlonal thinklrig dtmatids of Stage II cornpirihtnsion. : 



' ' ' ! ■'/■V,-. 



f. 
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i^P^l^iPSiiSlP^PlimpP^l^^fiilW^ strategies 

i!!^T|^''<:^'^^^^^^ ; ; ' : STAGE' 11 - INSTRUCTIOM ■■•'^ . SfAGE 'I ;» INSTRUCTION 



EVALUATIVE 




DIVERGENT 



Strategies 



3. Ooncept/Veeabulai^ 
DeVelQpmtnt 

Thinking Aetlvltfy 
3* Structured Aft^viiw 

6. BralJistoFmljig and 

Struoturad Ovarvlaw 

7. L-E-f Cueing 



STRpCTURING 



Activities 



1. frovidlng "On-.th©-Spot" 

Vooabulai^ Hilp 
,2, Languig€ (Vocatoiilary) 
E^paritnce . > 

3. Devf loping Voaabul§?y 

through Context 

4, Devalopljig Vooabulary/ 

Conoapti through 
^ aink'uig Relation* 
shipi 

5t Vliual Structures 
6s Intonating Thinking 
Levels Tor Spiolfio 
Purposes I DbGumentlng 

Integrating ^Jiiklng 
Lave la for SpeelfiG > 
Purposes r Validating 
Intagrating Thl^liig 
Levels for. Spaolf io 
ftirposesi ft^adiotlng 
Generalising Main 
Idea From Related 
Detalli 
Main Idea ft^oeeiBlng 
Relating the MaJji 
Idea of a Ploture to 
a Word 
L-i-T Ouelng 



COGNITIVE MEMORY 



8* 



19. 
11, 



12. 



1 • = Language -ba§ed 

2. Experience -baaed ' 

3. Thinklng-basea 

^* Mianlng-based Word 

He Q Qgnlt lonj 

S itua t lonal Context 
5« Heanlng^basad Word 

Reoognltlon i 

Sentence Context 
6, Mean^-based Word 

Recognition ; 
^ Struotuf'al Analysis 
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;IX INSTRUCTI^ONAL ACTIVITrES: ' 



iSENERAL PURPOSE K Thise activltjes aV*i deslgntd torcpncantratr specif ically 
^ - on the i|inguage, or expariance, or thinkings or word 
^ ' recognition needs for the purpose of building a 

foundation for comprehension. . 



ACTIVITIES FeRr^TAfiE I IWCL^^^^^ ; 

1 . Language-base^^^^ . 

2. Exparlin^-based, page 26 
^ 3, . Thlnking-basedv page 28 

4* Meaning-based Word Recognition - Situational Context, page 31 
. 5. Meanlng-based Word Recognition Sentence Context, page 33 
6- Meanlng-bwed Wqrd Recognition - Structural Analysts, page 34 
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What Is It? . . . ' 

LfngMage-bastd activities are those which. a) ^ assess the studenti' 
urtaefstandlrig V the language' used' in i specific text or passage, 
and b) develop the vocabutai^y and concepts required to understana 
the" material . It Is a way of relating the students' language and - 
experience to the language of the textj labeMng. expwiences and 
expanding concept development; 

VKat are the tiMeflts? ' ^ 

The student who can label direct or vicarious expenlences, thoughts 
and iidSar and relate them 'to the spec 1 fie ^^tt used 4 ij the 

content -areas of mathematics, science, social studies and literature 
?s learhing the "language df that content area" thus providing the 
base for understanding and application of cohcepts. ■ - . . 

What are the Tlmitations? 

There is a danger that isolating vocabulary can lead to dictionary 
definitions rather than labels for^ thoughts, ideas, experiences and 
concept developnient^ . ' 

What are some of the student characteristics which indicate that' /this 
technique is appropriate? 

This technique seems to' be appropriate for all learners at all levels. 
Instructional Proce^urfes . 

If the student does not seem to understand the printed material, the 
language may be abstract, or she/he may not be familiar with the 
speclaTlzed vocabulary or may be interpreting figurative language in a 
literal fashion. The teacher can help the student link up terms used 
In the lesson/jjassage/text with vocabulary and concepts she/he already 
has. , 

Use a questioning technique to: 

Determine whether the student knows the terms required in the 
lesson. , ' ' , * ' 

What are the important terms or key words? Or teacher 
selects these ahead of time and asks: Do you know 
' what . . . means? 

petermine whether the student has synonyms or other words for the 
term. - 

Can you give me another word(s) thatmrans the same thing 
here? ■ " 




a. 



b. 
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INSTRUCTIONAL AGTIVITY : Unquaqt'basid (contlhuid) 

DitirffllniM^hethif the student undirstands the special izid mtanlngs 
. , of the content tenns. 



Have you ever heaf d th1 s term before? _ 
How was it usid?' 
What does U rnean to you? 
Is" that how it is being , used here? 
Dots the rest of the sentehce/paragraph give you 
a clue; to how It is being used here? v 
What you think it means now? 



i 
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V INST^CTIONAL ACTIVITlft Expsr-jencfl-ba sid . 1 ' ; : • ' . 

ExpeHenct-basid actlvltlts aft those which stek to tdentlfy ths experi- 
ences of the learner . These experiences are then related to Ideas or 
concepts to be learned,. In this way learning progresses from known to 
unknown. This approach capitalizes on the direct experiences of stu- 
dents and the languail-basB they bring to school to develop and rtflne 
Tanguage and thinking skills In such a way that all. learning for the 
student will be Integrated, comprehensible, and functional. 

V What art the beniflts? . , . 

This appfMch Includti all aspects of languagt davilopmant (rtciptiva 
and productlvt) and concept devilopment. It can be used successfully 
with beginning feaders, culturally dlfftrent students t^n conjunction 
with any other approach, and In any content area. The approach Insures 
success and confidence In learning rather than bfwlldermint and 
' frustration. / ^ \ 

^ 3* What are the limitations? 

^ Teachers need to understand, accepti and be committed to the theoretical 

basis for this approach. They need to be willing to accept the student -s 
existing language and experiences as a^^^tnt of departure for subsequent 
learning. They must also be able to reTate abstract concepis to the 

i direct or vicarious experiencis of the student. 

/4. What are some of the student characteristics which 1nd1cateKthe technique 
is appropriate? ' 

This technique seams to be appropriate for all learners at all levelSj 
particularly those who do not seem to have the experiences necessary to^ , 
comprehend an Idea or concept. 

5. Instructional Proceduras : 

If the student does not seam to have the exparience-base for the lesson, 
use a questioning technique to: . 

a. Try to find an experience she/he can base a vicarious exparience i^on. 

1) Have you ever seen one like this before? 

2) At N^me, what do you do at a time like this? 

3) When have you done something like this before? , 

4) What'do you thlnfc Is happening in this picture? - 
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rNSTBUCTIONAL ACTIVITY: Experience-based (continued) 

b. Then try to draw simllaritlas betwaen the studaht's own ixpen 

and the ona to be laarnad so she/he can see the ralationshlp between 
-'^j ■ the two', ^ . . \ ' • V . • -'^ 

c. Then relate tha language (vocabularyt lahals) to the eKperlence sb 
that the vocabulary becomes meaningful ^ and can serve' as a basis for 
furhtar comprehension. . 

Go back to the orlglnaV sentence s ConGept, or materials and have the 
students reread, rathlrikt and discuss the meanings* 



INSTRUCTIONAL ACTiVITYi TKInMng^based I ' ' , " : : . - - \ 

-l..;.iWhat-1s;it?- . ■ ' ^ ' ■ - / --' ^^^ . .^''^ ^^'^ 

A thfnking-basid activ s.tagfs of thinking 

and guides studints to process Infofmatlqn so Idtas and concepts^be*^^ 

coma roorie usabla and relevant* A th1nk1ng-based strategy concentrates 
on the major thinking stages: ^ = ' ' 

a. R^al^l ing details* ^ \ 

b. Seeing relationships or structures. : ■ 
^ c. Identifying Ideas and concepts. 

^ d. Using and applying. Idps and concepts 

e. Evaluating ideas and concepts* ' - 

2. What are the benefits? ' 

This activity helps students to use information more functionally 
and to read and listen with better comprehensi 

3* Wh^ are thfr limitations? ^ : 

This activity requires much interactive time with students and requires 
that teachers htve skills In questioning strategies, 

4. What are some student characteristics whiclf. Indicate the technique ' 
to be appropriate? ^ : ; - 

The student: . ' . 

a. Does not recall details - 

b* Does not see relationships or structures, ^ 

c. Does not understand the main ideas. ^ ^ ^ 
Does not apply or use the ideas learned. 

e. Does not evaluate ideas effectively. • 

5, Jnstructional Procedures V i 

Spmetimes the problem with thinking Is that the language or the labels 
required to help students think iv'e abstract* At other timeSj students 
do not have the experientes, real or vicarious, from which to infer 
meanings. To help^students think, studertt-teacher interaction is im- 
portant. The teacher can help the student clarify ideas, develop new 
ones and see new relationships and alternatives,,. One of the more im- 
portant ways to help students think is to use questioning strategies, 

a. By questioning^ determine what level of thinking students 

need help in (Figure 6). ^ , . 



INSTRUCTIONAL ACTIVITY: Th1nking-baiid ( con t i n g e d ) 



'b, ^Questioning can staHil^ stag©. But as students ^ 

have difficulty responding questions from that 

leyels the teacher should r^yert to questions from the previous 
' level of thinking* This process continues until the student^ 

; can suaqessfully respond. If student cannot respond to the 
earliest level (Cognitive Memory), then perhaps Language 
and: Experience questions ne^ to be asked, (See Language- 

1/ , based and Experience-based activities 

r As dthfe; students respond correctly * the teacher then moves 
up the levels tMnklng. For exarople, if a teacher asks 
a question on the divergent level (1) and the students 
cannot respond correctly, then the teacher reverts to the 
previous stage (Converpnt*2), i^hat was" the mai ^ 
The student responds Incorrectly; Then ,the teacher reverts 
contlnuousTy untn the student can respond adequately, Tfien 
tlie teacher moves back up the levels l5). 



Jeacher CM S 




D' E 


Student 


1 . How would the 

outcome be differ- 
ent if we used 
this idea? 












1. 


"I don't -know" 


2. What was the main idea? 






J 






2. 


"That men are better 
, than women" 


3, Why do you think that? 




• 

• 








-3. 


"Because he said ". . ." 


4, But didn't the man say 
. * , ? 


+ 










4. 


, "Oh, that's right" 


5. Npw with that in mind, 
what did he mean? 






+ 






5. 


That men and women have 
different strengths and 
weaknesses. 



Science refer to Science Curriculum Guide, K"6 > Process Skills, 
phages B-3 - ^ 

Math refer to Math Prog ram Guide » K-6 t Teacher Questioning, 
page 23, 
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Flwe 6i CUglNQ qUESTIONS BY TANKING STAQE 



Stage of ThlQklJig 



^Gognitlve Memoi^ 



Strueturlng 



Oonvergent 



Divergent 



1 valuation 



Purpose 



PerGelvliig 
Reaalllng . 

RetPlav jjpg_ 



details 
data 



Relatijig, structw 
Ing the data or 
_detalls 



Generalising, get^ 
ting the main ide^ 
concept f converging 



Imagining, using, 
apply iJig, predict^ 
Ing, ^ypott»Blzl^ 



Judging p valuing 



1, Who,,, ? 
2* What are the 
facts? 
What are ths 
most JjEiportant 
details? 
What are the 
faots regard- 
ing*.,? 
What is the. , . ? 
What do you 

n»an by ^ , , ? 
What is yoiir 
^terpre t at Ion 
of what 
happened? 
What happened? 
3* When? 
i^. WJjere? 



1, Categories i 
Which ^oup does 

that belong 

to..,? 
How would you 

olaselfy, , , ? 
What type would 

you, , . ? 

2 , Comparlaona : 
How are they 

alike.., ? 

saittB t , , ? 

s Imllar , . , ? 

Identical.,, ? 
Oontrast : 

How is It 
different. . . 
Jji opposition 
to, , . , unlike ? 

3, Oause and 

Effeet : 
What will 

happen if * * , ? 

wr^ « p * ? 
What will 

happen a^ a 

result of 

this? 



1, What are the 

chief points? 
Given that 
Information, 
what is the 
main Idea, 
point? 

2. What is the 

single most 
important idea? 

3. State the idea 

in one 
sentenoe ? 

4, Explain, , . 



1, What might 

Mppen if* . , ? 

2, If you use ttmt 

idea, wtat 
would it mean . 
to our, , , ? ^ 

3, Apply that idea 

to our 

situation. ^' 

4, Wtot would 

result ? 
5* If you were 
given these 
facts i what 
would you do 
to.,,? ^ 

6. How would the 

operation be 
different If we 
used this 
Idea.'. , ? 

7, What could be 

advantages , 
benefits. If we 
applied this 
idea, procees?, 
9- What do you think 
the story J ,para= 
g^raph will be 
about "? 



1. How do you feel 

about that 
idea? 

2. What Is your 

opinion. . * ? 

3. What Is the 

best. , . ? 

4. toe you 

satisfied with 
that Mswer, 
plan? 

5. Dan this state- 

raent be made ? 
Why? 

6. Out of all the 

Information, 
which can be 
used to prove 
your point? 

7. How would you 
^ Judge ? 

8. What is your 

opinion or 
cono lusion 
about the 
product I plan, 
idea? 

9. Wh^ did you 

think it 
worked* . * 
didn't work. . . ? 
la Wlmt is fact? 

What is 

opinion? 




INSTRUCTIONAL ACTIVITY: Meaning-based Word Recognition 
Situational Context ~ ~ ~ ~ « 

1. What is it? 

The use of the situational context is the process of using the main 
Idea of a group of sentences or a paragraph to have a student identify 
or predict what an unknown word is. 

2. What are the benefits? 

This process encourages the student to read for ideas . It stresses 
meaning and therefore emphasizes thinking/ especially generalizing main 
ideas. It helps the student to read through a paragraph rather than to 
stop at every word or syllable she/he does not know. 

It fits well into the style of the student who would rather read for 
ideas and meanings and who would get bored with repetitive tasks and 
skill activities* 

3. What are the limitations? 

The student needs to understand most of the language of the paragraph and 
has to compreherid an idea in order to provide good predictions. The 
teacher needs to accommodate the student's LET background to effectively 
use this technique. It is not a complete word recognition approach in 
and of itself . 

4. What are some student characteristics which Indicate that this technique 
is appropriate? 

The learner: ' j 

a. Knows specific skills but does not apply them in context or when 
reading a 1 ine. 

b. Can decode satisfactorily but does not get meaning from paragraphs 
or groups of sentences. 

c. Has difficulty decoding but seems to be able to get the ideds of 

the paragraph, I 

5. Instructional Procedures j 

a. In any reading situation, have the btudent skip the word and redd I 
the rest of the paragraph looking for cues to help identify the I 
unrecognized word. ( 
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INSTRUCTIONAL ACTIVITY: Meaning'based Wo rd Reco g n ition - Situational 
Context (continued) 

i 

b. Then have him/her guess at what the word(s) might be based upon 
an interpretation of the paragraph. 

c. Also, ask the student what could substitute for the word or what 
might fit into the same slot. 
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STRUCTIONAL ACTIVITY: Meaning-based Word Recogm'tion - Spntence Context 

' i ' " " ^' ■ 

What is meaning-based word ^^^cogni tion-sentence context? 

Sentence context is a proc^ess in which the student uses the meaning of 
the sentence to identify or predict an unknown word. 

What are the benefits? / 

This process encourages the student to read for meaning and ideas 
rather.:,than reading word by word. 

What are the Mmitations? 

The student needs to understand most of the lan^guage of the sentence. 

In order to use the sentence context process, the student must possess 
a sufficient vocabulary and appropriate skills 1n using speech to 
coimunlcate ideas. 

What are some learner characteristics Which indicate that this technique 
Is appropriate? 

The learner- 

a. Knows specffic skills btft does not apply them in context or when 
reading a line. 

b. Can decode satisfactorily but does not get meaning from the sentence 

c. Has difficulty decoding but seems to be able to get the meaning of 
the sentence. 

Ins true tiona 1 PrQcedures 

a. Have the student skip the word and read the rest of the bE^fii^iiLe 
looking for cues to help Identify the unrecugnized word 

b. Then have him/her guess what the wordb{s) might be bdbed upun the 
meaning of the sentence. 

c. If his/her answer is semdntlcdily L..urreL.L, ylve film/her^ ihc 
correct word and use a synonym strategy. " Anoiher word wh u h 
means the same i h . " 
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INSTRUCTIONAL ACT I VITY: Meaning-based Word Recognltinn - structural Analysi 

1. What IS it? ' ; 

Meaningful structural analysis emphasizes roots, prefixes, and 
suffixes. Those elements carry or affect meaning, as opposed to those 
syllables which do not, e.g., syllables as sound groups C'su" as in 
supreme rather than ''pre" which carries a meaning). 

2. What are the benefits? 

a. The student sees word attack as a meaningful process, 

.b. The student can Identify meaningful parts of words which provide 
clues in deternvlning their meanings (vocabulary). ' 

c. Structural analysis serves as a transition between synthetic 
(letter by letter analysis) and word analysis which speeds 
perception . 

d. It helps the students analyze longer multi-syllabic words which 
may not be phonetically consistent. 

3. What are the limitations? 

Structural analysis is not a cOfT^lete word recognition process. It 

serves as a transition between whole words and letter by letter analysis. 

Teaching only structural analysis results in students with poor sight 
vocabularies . 

4 . I n s^ t ru ctlondl PruLedurus 

Have the btudent luuk fur inean l ny f u I pa? U lii the unkhuwn wur d 

(root words, prerixes, surfixes). 
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STAGE II: INSTRUCTIONAL ACTIVITIES 

■ 

GENERAL PURPOSE: These activities are designed to establish specific 

language, experience and thinkinq Unkanes, and to 
be used as an Integral part of the Stage II concept 
development strategies. 

ACTIVITIES FOR STAGE II INCLUDE: 

1. Providing "On-the-Spot'- Vocabulary Help, page 36 

2/~ Language (Vocabulary) - Experience (L-E), page 37 

3. Developing Vocabulary through Context, page 38 

4. Developing Vocabulary/Concepts through Thinking Relationships, page 39 

5. Visual Structures, page 40 

6. Integrating Thinking Levels for Specific Purposes; ^Documenting , page 42 

7. Integrating Thinking Levels for Specific Purposes: Validating, page 43 

8. Integrating Thinking Levels for Specific Purposes: Predicting, page 44 

9. Generalizing Main Idea from Reldted Details, pdye 4b 

10. Main Idea Processing, page 47 

11. Relating the Main Idea of d Picture Lu a Wurd.^ P^y^ 4H 
1^* L - b - I Cueing, page 4y 
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STA6E 11 ACTIVITY: Providing "On-the-Spot" Vocabulary Help 



PURPOSE: 



In helD students to: (a) Greate an awarenes^s and interest in 
words and a desire to expand their listening, speaking, and reading 
vocabularies, (b) develop preciseness 1n their expression arid thinking^ 
and (c) become increasingly profidlent at the process of "labeling" 
experiences^ and expanding their conceptual backbround. 

A written form 1s fariniar and may even have an 0-C#l equivalent, but the 
reader has no meaning for it. IHthin narrow limits she/he inay evpn use it 
to answer test questions correctly without understanding what she/he 1s 
reading. The sentence structure and sound symbol relationshlDS of the word 
are no problem, but the meaninq still eludes the reader. 



DESCRIPTION: (including EXAMPLE/APPLICATION) 

If the teacher needs to provid^^he meaning, she/he does thH In a 
variety of ways : 

a. By example - give the word an an example: 

Chop - whan someone cuts something Into piei^e^ such a ^uuk 
chops vegetables or a camper chops wood for a fire. 

By description - describe the word being defined: 

An app i e is SUineLlmeb red, green diiU yelluvv, ]h unchy ^ 5^acL anJ 

smuoth^skl nned . 



By ariLuriyio = define d wurd by ubiny aw uppusitt idea ur v^O 
Obebe ijoe boy wd^ skinny wfiile Mie uLfiei was u be bc 
h r d f I k b a u r p u p l. n d b u v c T T | uw I * * ^ . f i I 1 C L U i u I ^ ' -* . ? 
t5 y ^ nu..y!)i I vtj u Lfit: i wu I dS u r i 1 111 1 i J ^ (MC Jill iiy . 

I ju . .J ] y J t c ^ hu. k . a I ! 



STAGE II ACTIVITY : Language (Vocabulary) - Experience (L - E) 



PURPOSE: 



To help s^tudents to: (a) creatf an awareness and interest 
in words and a desire to Expand their listening, speaking, and reading 
vocabularies, (b) develop preciseness in their expression and thinking^ 
and (c) become increasingly proficient at the process of ''labeling" 
experiences and expand their conceptual background. 



DESCRIPTION: _ ^ 

Use a cloze or meaning (context) = based '''strategy: 

Within a sentence or passage, have student guess at a word that 
wDuld "make sense*" based on sentence structure, vocabulary or 
sound/symbol cues > 

When the student is unable to retrieve the word from memory, 
provide the word, I1nking^--1t to whatever related LET was ex- 
posed during contextual guessing* In this case, the Droblem 
may be one of word recognition more than vocabulary/lariguage. 



EXAMPLE/APPLICATION: 

The student encounters the sentence. 

"Some people like new things, while otfieTb prefcr^ ulu iPiinyb i tit 
first kind of person may think of an oil lamp as an old piece uf junk 
He might find the oil lamp handy during a storm when the elecLrK 
power fails. But he would rather depend un a guod flashlight. Tri 
second kind of, person prizes the oil lamp ab an antique." 

Student is unable to understand the words prefer and an 1 1 que 

1 ) "Some people like new things, while others old thintj^ 

Read to the end of the line. What word makes sense in thl^ 
sentence? What is another word for like? 

d) Read the slntence: "The second kind of person prizeb the ui 
lamp as an antique.'' From the description In the par^agraph 
what do you think an antique i b ? 
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STAfiE II ACTIVITY; Dyv^luMing Vocabulary through Context 



PURPOSE: . , 

To help students to: ^ (a) create an awareness and interest in 
words and a desire to expand their listening, speaking, and reading 
vocabularies, (b) develop preciseness in their expression and thinking, 
and (c) become increasinqly proficient at the process of "label inq" 
experiences and expanding their conceptual background. 

A written form is familiar and . . . (has) an oral equivalent, but 
the reader "has" a different meaning for It. (multiple meanings) 



DESCRIPTION: (including EXAMPLE/APPLICATION) 

V 

1) Use a cloze technique. Student uses context 
to guess at other possible meanings for word, 
e.g.: 

"The bit of the machinist's drill was 
broken. " 

"Thieves robbed the bar down the street 
last night," 

2) Teacher confirms student's guesses or supplies 
meaning, drawing a comparison/contrast relation 
ship to the student*s prior meanlng(s) for the 
word: "In this context means." 

Teacher may extend lesson to other meanings 
of word: also has other^ meaning^, 

depending on context, e.g. , " 

BIT 

1 he rolt wd5 yfily d pai I In ivfi I i.fi 

the actor 1ntu a sLaTe duughnut, 
tossed the saMdwich and twu onto 
the counter * and waiked off a 
unhdppy . 

BAK 

I A cafiJy 

Z. A or bOd^. 

3. the door 

4 . Let down the 

5 . To One ' s p t u , , 

6 . She pi dyed one of i i. 

7. The lawyer approached th. 

8. He passed his exams 

9. A sand 
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STAGE 11 ACTIVITY : Developing Vocabular^/C^ipts through Thinking Relationship! 



PURPOSE 



To help students to; (a)^ create an awareness and interest in <^ ' 
words and a desirdf to expand their listening, speaking, and reading 
vocabularies, (b)^develop precis§nBp iQj*the1r Ixprfesion and thinking, 
and (c) become increasingly proficient at the process of labeling" 
experiences and so expanding their conceptual background. 



DESCRIPTION: (Including EXAMPLE/APPLICATION) 

Relating words and thinking structures. When teaching vocabuldry 
organize the words in thinking relationships such ai; 

By enumera ting^ qua! 1 ties : 

number ft there are one or twu 
texture - hairy ^ 
color - brown, red, gray 
solidity - muscular, bone, 
size - one to four feet 
shape - manlike, with tall 
sound - chatter, scream 
(others - amount, flavor, 
moi sture , smel 1 ) 



By th1 nk2n£ re i at i onsh i pa 

d. Genera 1 1 za 1 1 un or L-ldbsiri 
cation - 

A ffiUfikey lb d nidmiiki I ^ ImijIu 

b LUlijpdr^ 1 bun/V-Ufttr dh L 

BuLh niurikeyb aiiJ nieii hti.t. 
oppubdble. thumbb 

A tUufi key flea i J ^ i , . . , J ^ t 

diid lb fi lyhtene J dfid iHJAb 

A Ml4,iP M K c: y la f lu f ! , , I i L a k v- 
f I U H ^ 



A tliunkey jb part uf ihy jnlinal 
k I ngdoiri . 

A ley 1^ pdi L ut Lht- fiiUMK^;^ 

Li.v^ I vJ I na I lull bU t.w ! J I ! la I 1 Ur ! 

A ! i I u 1 1 K t: y a ^ u > a r u u , u 1 1 J a 
^ jillie I d r ^: d I 1 ejj] jilid 1 S 

A ma J iHuae t I ^ uf It: u f t ^ j. . 

u( iiiurikeya 



STAGE I ACTIVITY: Visual Structures 



PURPOSE: 



To help students visualize the thinking structures (T) within 

a reading passage by arranging key words » phrases, or sentences (L) 

in a diagram which reflects the structure. The diagram helps 
students integrate language and thinking. 



DESCRIPTION: 



The teacher analyzes the major structures embedded in the reading 
rr!a|:er1al (see thinking model in section 1) and graphically djspla/fi 
thl'^words* phrases and/or sentences and their thinking relationship. 



EXAMPL E/APPL ICAI ION: 

helping students Lu see visual stru. tiires 
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STAGE I ACirviTY : Visual Structures (continued) 

— ^— ^ 



1 . Simple Li sting 
r - ^ ^ ^ ' 

L ^ „ ^ ^ . 



2. Cla 

r " 



3. Time Sequence /Process Sequence 



LUUlpar I 3uri/Luri Li d5 L 



t 



» 
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STAGE II ACTIVITY : Integrating Thinking Level for Specific Purposes; 
I — — oocumenting (See Figure 7) 



PURPOSE: 



To have students verify, proves collect, document or report a 
particular idea or point of view. 



DESCRIPTION: 



As qenera ) i za 1 1 oris or predlLLiunb are yeriefaLcJ, Lf)e bLudefiU dre 
Lued to find l n fur^niat l on , everitb, ideas whiLji iUjjpurL and verify 
those Ideas or predictions. 



LaAMmi l ^Pri ilA 1 luii 



V 



» f f 



S - starting Pditit 
• - End Roint 
. - Assumtd , 



Figure 7- THE BASES. OF SOME MAJOR THINKING SKILLS 
(General) 



FEELINGS 



LANGUAGE 



EKPERIENCE 



T Ji I N K I N G - PROCESS 



Cognitive 



Divergent 
Using, Applying 



Evaluation 
Judging, Valuing 



Structuring 
Relating 



Convergent 
Generalizing 



Predicting 
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g Strud urlng (r e|at1 ng ) 



Id 
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Validating S 



Evaluating; 



S - Appljing ^ ^ 
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STAGE n ACTIVITY ; Integrating ThInking'Levels for iipeclfic Purposes: 
■ . Validating (See Figure 7) 

PURPOSE: • 

f To give students a pdrpose for reading and listening since they 

have to "provii" "veri^,'' or "match" a given idea with andther. 



DESCRIPTION: 

Validating is done by having students predict or select ideas 
or concepts prior to involvement in the reading/listening act 
The students are then directed to check out, or determine by 
reading/listening, whether the original idea or concepts are 
correct, partially correct, or Incorrect. . 



EXAMPLE/APPLICATION:- . ^ ' ^ 

Students are asked to predict what they think a story is about. 
After their ideas are noted or recorded, the students are 
directed to read or listen as a means of checking or proving the 
prediction* / 
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STAGE 11 ACTIVITYr Intagratlnq Thlnkinp Livels /or Specific Purposes: 
r - ; jpridictlng (Sit Figuri 7) 



PURPOSE: 



To Involve students In the process of readinq or Jlstenlnq by 
"obligating" them' to guess * thereby bringing their languagi and 
experience background into play* This forces them to attach 
meanings at their level of interpretation. 



DESCRIPTION: 



Predicting is done essentially by asking the students questions which 
foster divergeht processing (Questioning Strategy page 77 
Utilize picturess key words, titles^ sub-headings, etc. : 



EXAMPLE/APPLICATION: 

What do you think this chapter is about? 
What do you think will happen If,..? 



Look at the pictures. Now, what to you think thi.s chapter will 
be about? 



STA6E II ACTIVITY: Genfrallzing Main Idea from Related DataHs (See Figu re 7) 



^PURPOSE: 



To help studints consciously discriminate the trnelevant detansv 
relate the relevant detail Ss and based upon the simnaritles,^ 
ganerallie a main Idea. ■ 



DESCRIPTION:. \. , , 

In this activity, students are given a cluster of words to 

analyze for simiTarities (idea, function^ or physical similarities). 

and to determine the Retail that is irrelevant, if any. The main 

idea is generalized from the related details. 

The activity can also be used in paragraph situations by displaying 
key words from a paragraph and asking students to generalize the main 
idea. 



^APPLICATION: 



.directions: Each of the following groups of items has some idea, 
function, or physlcarsimilarity. On the line provided, write some 
characteristic that each item in the group 



specific 
i 



bel ng 



sun 
human 
radio 
stove 

television 
vol cano 



set 



clouds 

hat^ 

paint 

carpet 

butter 



has in comnon. 

tennis 

pingpong 

matches 

boxing 

baseball 

telegraph 

typewriter 

machine gun 



EKLC 
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STASE II ACTIVITY ; Main Idea Proeesslrig (See Fioure 7) 



PURPOSE,! 



To help students process Information to determine a 
main Idea through the use of pictures. 



DESCRIPTION: 



Have students discuss the details In a picture. Cue them to see 
the relationship (cate,gor1z1ng, compare/contrast, cause/effect, 
Si^^CTte) ^ietween the details and arrTve at /a generalization. 



:.4 



EXAMPLE/APPLICATION: 



1* Picture - categorizing 

What do you see in this picture? 

How are they alike? Different? 

Can you arrange or group them in some way? 

What can you say about the groups? 

2. Maga zine or newspaper adv ertisements 

Have you used this product? 

What is i t used for? 

What is this advertisement saying? 

3. BQodl_es 

Show students a doodle such as this, figure 
use their exoeriences to label the fiaure* 



of something you ' ve 
coul d i t be? 



"fn." Have students 
Does this remind vou 



;een? What do you think it is? What else 



STASE 11; ACTIVITY > Rilatinq the Main Idea of a Picturi to a Word (Set Figure 7) 



PURPOSE::; \. J , 

To hilp students (a) process the information to determine the main 

Idea, (b) develop priciseness 1n their expression and thinking, and 
(c) label the idea. 



DESCRIPTION: 



In this activity, the students relate their language, experiences, and 
thinking to a picture* From the discussion, the teacher cues the 
students to structure the details and generalize about the content of 
the picture- After generalizing, the students then reduce the 
generalization to a single word, 



EXAMPLE/APPLICATION: 

Show students a picture, ^ , 

What is happening in this picture? 
Describe the setting. 

How do the characters feel? Why? ^ - 

Can you state the idea of the picture in one sentence? 
Can you state it in one word? 
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ItNStRUCTIONAL ACTIVITY; L-E - T Cueing " - - 

1. What Is It? 

Gut shaat to aid teachars In diagnosing stumbling blocKs to comprehen- 
sion* Sampli questions' for identifying languagei experience^ thinking 
and word ricognition prob1 ems are given. 

^ ' " ■ . ' .■' - \ 

2. What are the benefits? w — 

The teacher* through questioning, is able to pinpoint students- compre- 
hension and word recognition difficulties and thus make accormiodations 
for them. 

3. What are the limitations? • ' 

The teacher needs to be skillful at cueing and to have established good 
rapport with students. Class management might be a problem because the 
procedure is oral and may /take a good block of time and close student 
attention. 

4. What are some learner characteristics which indicate the technique to 
be effecti ve? , 

The learner 1s experiencing comprehension problerns with the' passage. 

5. Instructional Procedures 

A, Follow a questioning strategy 1) to identify comprehension strengths 
and weaknessts of students and 2) to help them comprehend the 
^passage. See model below:. 



' ^ ' THE RED BADGE OF COURAGE 

By Stephen Crane, Airmont, Classics Series, 1964 

The column (of troops) that had butted stoutly at the 
i obstacles In the roadway was barely out of the youth's 

sight before he saw dark waves of men come sweeping out 
of the woods and down through the fields. He knew at 
once that the steel fibers had been washed from their 
hearts. They were bursting from their coats and their 
equipment as from entanglOTents, They charged down upon 
h1m like terrified buffaloes* 

I Behind them blue smoke curled and clouded above the 

treetops, and through the thickets he could sometimas 
' see a distant pink glare. The voices of the cannon 

I were clamoring in Interminable chorus. 

The youth was horror-stricken. He stared In agony and 
amazement. He forgot that he was engaged in combating 
the universe. He threw aside his mentaT pamphlets on 
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INSTRUCT|nNAL AnTtVTT¥: L * E - T Cuting (continued) 

tht philosophy of the retreattd and rules for thi guidance 
^ ^ of the damntdV 

Thi fight was lost. The dragons weft coniing with Invinc- 
ible strides. The anny, helpless 1n the matted thIcketSi 
, and bllndedHby the overhanging night, was going to be 
swallowed. War, the red animal , war, the blood-swollen 
god, would have bloated fill. 



QUESTIONS YOU MIGHT ASK TO AID COMPREHENSION 



WUKU 
RECOGNITION 



LANGUAGE 



1. Which sentence 
don ^t you under- 
stand in the 
selection? 

2. Do you know what 
that word means? 



3/ Do you know 
arrother meaning 
for the word? 



4* Which word would 
make the most 
sense in pi ace 
of the "hard" 
word? 

5* Can you use the 
meaning clues 
in the sentence 
or passage to 
guess (predict) 
what the "hard" 
word might be? 



EXPERIENCE 



Have you ever 
been In a 
specific 
location? 

Have you ever 
seen a particular 
object? . 

Have you had 
similar experi- 
ences as the 
characters in 
the story? 

What do you know 
about ? 



THINKING 



How does one 
detan relate to 
another? 



What happened 
before/after an 
event? (sequence) 

Why does some- 
thing happen? 
(cause and effect] 



How are they dif- 
ferent? How are 
they the same? 
(Comparison/ 
contrast) 

What is the main 
idea? (What is 
the important 
point of the 
selection?) 



Can you sound the 
words out? / 



Can you recognize 
many words 
quickly? 

Can you syllabi- 
cate? 



Can you blend 
the sounds 
together? 



Can you use the 
meaning in a 
sentence or 
passage to get 
the "hard" word? 
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B. Possible use of the strategy follows* 

1) Examples of problems students may reveal through questloningr ^ 

a. Student couldn't see how "steel fibers" could be washed 
r from their hearts. 

b. Student couldn't understand"darl< waves of nien come sweeping 
out of the woods," ^ 

The student^idn' t know the implied' meaning of "clouded*" 

The student thought the "column of troops" meant the enemy, , 

. e. The student wouldn't determine who "they" Were. 

f. Student thought the ^enertiy was dragons, 

g. Student said inter-min'able for interminable, 

h. Student said invisible for invincible, ^ . « 

i. Stu^dent thought someone heard the cannon talking. 

Student thought "mental pamphlet" meant th4 person was 
"mental." - . 

k. Student couldrf't get the meaning of thickets by reading the 
sentences, 

1, Student couldn't to get the main idea of the selection, 

2) Possibilities for handling selected problems: 

a. For problem of not getting meaning of thickets, 

ftudent needs help in using context. Possible cueing 
procedure: Where is the action taking place? (In the 
woodsy-getting at situational context,) Read the 
sentence again- What is the boy doing? (Looking up 
at the artillery smoke above the treetops,) What 
else? (Looking at the pink glare of the cannons firing,) 
He's looking through something. What do 'you suppose that 
something could be? (Bushes, plants jShrubs-=sentence 
^ context,) Or back Into graphophonlcs. 
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INStRUCTIONll ACTIVITY: L - B - t Cueing (continued^ \ ^^ \ 

For ProbTem ''b" / - 

Studirit niids to use his/her exparlence to undenstand flgura- 
tlv.e Tanguaga: Possibile Cueing procedure: Have you ever 
studied waves moving toward the shore? Describe what they 
look/llke. (Fast, the water pours in, when the waves hit the 
shore the foam scatters In all directions. One wave follows 
right behind another* ) How might soldiers fleeing from the 
enemy Took? (Running fast, disorganized, scrarnbllng, just 
wanting to get away, all rushing behind one another*. ) Do you 
sea how the soldiers might look like waves? ^ 

b. For Problem "1" ■ * - 

Student needs to select yetallSs relating them 1n some way 
so that they lead to or support a main Idea* Possible cueing 
procedure: Have student examine details which support con-- 
elusion that the youth's untested, Idealfstic notions about 
the glory of war were destroyed by his experiencing .the actual 
panic and horror of defeat. (Army retreating like '"terrified 
buffaloes"; "cannons clamoring''; the smoke, "p1nk glare" of 
artillery fire; "the dragons (enemy) coming with invincible 
strides"; the "army about to be swallowed''i war— "the red 
animal," "the blood-swollen god,") Ask student how the 
details are related, (They all caused the youth to abandon 
his "mental pamphlets," his former naive ideas about courage 
in battle, ) Havei the student state the main idea of the 
selection. ^ 

c. For Problems "g" and "h" 

"g": Tells teacher that the student knows how to use grapho- 
phonics in recognizing words, (The sounds and word parts in 
his version of the word, "intenninabTe," are correct, 
although the accent is misplaced*) 

"h": Tells teacher that student knows how to use context in 
word recognition because the substitution for"1nvrncible" 
is syntactically and semantical ly acceptable (a dragon could 
have invisible strides). Therefore, the difficulties the 
student is having with "interminable" and "invincible" seem 
to be problems of language, (vocabulary) and not word 
recognition. 
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STAGE III INSTRUCTIONAL STRATEGIES ' 

; GENERAL PURPOSE: Thise stratagiis integrati and link the languagei 

exptrlencis and thinking activities from Stagq I 

, ; into mora holistic strategies for the purposa of 

concept development. 

' - ' ■ ... o 

. STRATEGIES EpR STAGE II INCLUDE- 

1. Language-Thinking (Reductive Strategy) , page 54 

2, Language-Ekperlence (L - E -^Ti^ page 57 

3! Concept/Vocabulary Development (E - T -*L),'page 60 

4. Directed Readtng Thinking Activity, page 64' 

5. Structured Overview ^ page 68 

6p Brainstorming and Structured OvervieWi page- 71 
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Languaga-Thlnklng' (Riductiya Strateay)^ 



INSTiiUCTIONAL STRATE6Y1 

1. Whatsis it? ' ; . ^ / ; . 

An approach to difficult tixtuaT matiHals 1n which ths teacher guldas 
students to focus on those parts of the text which are, crucial to under-^ 
: . standing the concept(s) of the lesspn^ Through such a procedure, the 
teacher helps studpnts to be selective In their reading. The teacher 
directs then ^0 attend to what's Important to the purposes of the lesson 
and to Ignore sections that are Irrelevant* 

2. What are the benefits? ^ 

The strategy "reduces" the students to process a n^rlad of 

^unrelated facts and detail St Instead , ft has them concentrate on getting 
larger concepts and ideas under which the volume of facts and details 
then be organized. Students get the major ideas, khow how the discrete 
Information Is related, and Ignore Irrelevancles within the text. 

3. What are the limitations? 

If the gap between tha student's and author's LET 1s wide, the teacher 
must also systtmltically cue for language and experience needs. The 
reductive strategy's emphasis on thinking may have to "give way" to build 
ing certain language and experience pre-requisites first. 



4. What are the student charactferlstlcs which Indicate 
is appropriate? 



18 tec 



Students are unable to sift through textual materials by themsilves and 
to distinguish relevant frwn irrelevant information. Moreover, ^they may 
be unable to relate disparate facts^ detalU, and ideas from the text to 
formulate larger generalizations. The text Itself may be unsuitable for 
students-"too difficult, badly written. Or, the teacher's purpose for 
students are such that they need to read ofjly certain portions of the 
reading selection^ ^ J. 

Procedure - ; 

A. Teacher determines the major generalizatlons(s) or concept goal(s) 
for the reading assignment. 

B. The teacher decides what portions of the text are relevant to the 
purposes of the lesson and/or help to develop the concept goals(s),; 
The teacher thus eliminates irrelevancles, 

C. For those sections that are important, the teacher decides: 

1) The concept for each section 

^ ■ - ^ i 

2) How each "sectional" concept is developed (cause/effect, 
COTparison/contrast, etc.^ thinking) 
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INSTRUCTIONAL STRATEGY : Language-Thinking (Reductive Strategj^) ^ 

(continued) '\ \ ' , : " 

' * ' " . • ' ■' ' ' 

3) How these "sectional" concepts together are r;flated to form the 

major generalizatlon(s) of the lesson. ■ 
. D. The teacher guides students through the reading by helping them to: 

1) Arrive at the concept for each section: 

' "What word or sentence in this paragraph tells you what they^ 
paragraph is about (main idea)?" " * 

"How are the facts (details) in this paragraph related to 
give you this main idea?" ' 

If students are unable to answer the main Idea question, 
the teacher must back into developing the necessary ■ 
experience (E) and/or thinking skills. (T). 

2) Relate the "sectional" ideas to form the major general izat1on(s 

> "What are all of these ideas, together, saying (major gen- 
eral ization(s) 7" - . 

"How are these 'sectional' ideas related? Are they alike or 
different? Is one a cause of the other?" ' 

if students are unable to answfr the major generalization 
question, the teacher must back into developing the necessary 
experiences (E) and/or thinking skills (T), " 

E. Depending on student abilities and teacher purposes^ the strategy 
may take -el ther an interactive (oral discussion) or, written form 
(study guide) . - ' 

********************************^ 

At this polntj students should have a basic understanding of the major gen- 
eralization or concept and be ready^tQ use or apply it in a new or differ- 
ent situation. Stage II of the lesson has been completed and Stage III . 
(application and evaluation) can begin/ The following procedures illu- 
strate the Stage III process. 
************************************* 

' F, Have students apply the generalization by: > / 

' '* • 

1) Giving examples of how the generalization operates 1n other 
situations, 

2) Demonstrating their understanding of the generalization by ^ 



INSTRUCTIONAL STRATEGY: Language'Thlnking ( Reductive Stratejiy) 
(continued) 

*i^t;/ F^^ducing a product, solving a'problem or i nv|st1gati ng 
'^'^H further the same or related topic. 

G. Have students evaluate the generalization by: 

1) Judging the wqrth of it in relation to their own beliefs, 
attitudes and ^standards . 

2) Demonstrating this response through some type of productive 
language arts task: writing/creating, speaking, performing. 
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INSTRUCTIONAL STRATEGY: Language Experience (L - E -^T) . 
1. l^hat is it? 

A pre-reading technique based heavily on the students' language, 
experiences, and attitudes. It begins with word associations and 
moves to value judgments. The technique is useful in focusing the 
readers' attention to those aspects of their experience wtiich relate 
to the reading. 

j 2. What are the benefits? 

{ Because it begins with the students' experience and language and 

i proceeds from there to make an initial Vink with the text, the 

! technique Is highly motivational. It is also more structured than 

I a totally oral-based pre-reading discussion, 

j 3. What are the limitations? 

Unlike other Stage II strategies, this strategy is not designed to 
take students through the experience of systematically converging 
^ on a main idea; it has students identify the idea. 

4. What are some student characteristics which indicate the technique 
is appropriate? 

The strategy is appropriate for all students. 

5. Instructional Procedures 

A, Teacher Preparation (See example, page 59) 

1) Identify the main idea of the reading material. 

2) Select two key words which reflect the idea. 

3) Compose five statements related to the Idea with whicfi 
students are to agree or disagree. One of these is to 
be the main idea of the reading. 

B. Pre-Reading Activity 

1) Students work in groups. They eleLL d rcLurde? 

Z) Give them one of the key wordb db d bLlmuIub. Ask Lffdnt Lu 
generate a list of as many related wurds or phrases as they 
can. (Recorder writes down responbes.) 

3) When time is up» ask each group to share the total number 
1 t genqrat&d. 

4) Do the same for the second key wurJ 
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INSTRUCTIONAL STRATEGY: Language Experience {continued) 



5) Then have students match five words or phrases from the first 
list with five from the second to create thought sequences 
C^tax tyranny"; '•political corruption"). » 

6) Have groups share their best four to six pairings. (Write out 
on the chalkboard for a post-reading extension of the activity.) 

7) Pass out reaction statements. Have students work Individually 
at evaluating the statements. Then ask them to compare and 
discuss their conclusions with one another. 

C. During Reading 

1) Pass out reading material. Tell students to refer. periodical ly 
to the five reaction statements as they read. They are to 
decide which one best "fits" the information given In the selec- 
tion and expresses the main Idea, 

After Reading ^' 

V, 

1) Have students discuss and validate their choice of main jded 
in relation to the| five pre-reading reaction statements.", 
(See "During Reading") ^ , 

2) Have students generate their own versions of the main ided. 

' ' 3) Go over student pairings (See #fa abuve) to see how they [ndLch 

up with the reading. Determine whether any pairings 
' could serve as the main Idea of the selectiun (studenLb fioJ the ^ 

'^j..,,, meanings in them already). 

ifWifirffiflkit1tfkM*is/t/tfkkif^fkiilt1tfikfitki^ A t^ifii A A k it k h k A ftmA k k A AAkkAkAA AAAAAA A AAAAA A 

^- a 

At thib pulriL. bLuJeriLb bhuuld have d bahlL uf ide r b L d r id 1 riy uf tht fiia I n IJtju 

or concept and be ready to use or apply it in a new or dirferent s1tu.4tion 
Stage II Of the leSSOn fias been cumplettd and Stage III (appl ica i i^jn dnd 
evaludtiun) can begin. The follpwing proLeduf es iliusttdte the Stage III 
process 
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pr^uducinq a p.oduct stjlviM) a [)r l.Kni o. i nvbi 1 1 tjd t i n>j ru, 
the sti.tit: .jj rt;lcitt*d toplLb 
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INSTRUCTIONAL STRATEGY: Language Experience (continued) 



. Judging the worth of it 1n relation to their own beliefs, 
attitudes and standards. 

* Demonstrating this response through some type of productive 
language arts task: writing/creating, speaking or performing. 



EXAMPLE: Language Experience (L - E'»T ) 



Declaration of Independence 



A. Main Idea: Government Is a depository for. as well as a safeguard 

againsts power. 

B. Key Words: Government, Power 
Reaction Statements: 

1) Government of the people, by the peaple and fur the peuple is dead, 

i) In the context of conditions toddy, the Indlyldud) Is powerless 
in the face of government. 

J) The workings of government only berve tu exemplify the dlLtunu 
"Power corrupts, and absolute power currupts absolutely.'* 

4) Goverrimental change which Is a result of rebellion, revolution, or 
violence 1s to be avoided at ail costs. 

5) Government is a JepuSltOry tur\ well a ^dfcjuaiJ dyahiat, 

power . 
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INSTRUCTIONAL STRATEGY: Concept/Vocabulary Development (E - T -»L) 



1. What is it? 

The strategy provides "ti process of linking the learner's 
experiences to the development of new ilanguage and concepts 
through ''talking and thinking" about his/her experiences. 

2. What are the benefits? 

Provide students with limited vocabulary a means of ■linking their 
present experiences to ne^ ideas or concepts. It builds a bridge 
between, the learner's experiences and the concepts presented in the 
text or lesson. 

3. What are the limitations? 

Emphasizes building vocabulary/concepts with thinking requirements 
limited to congnitlve memory and convergent levels of thinking; no 
divergent or evaluative thinking demands are made on the learner. 

4. What are some student characteristics which indicate, that the technique 

is appropriate? 

The student: 

Does not pxpress himself/herself precisely or clearly. 

D, Is unable to give more than one definition or meaning for a word 
(multiple meanings). 

L. Is unable to comprehend what he/she hears and redds becdube uf d 
lack of a synonym bank. 

d. Does not know prefixes, buffi^ieb, and luuL wu^ dh Lu liclp underbtaiiJ 
unknown words . 

e HdS difficulty bfidfiny ur ijiider b Larid I tiy 1 deaS Lc^.au^c he i» dut:-_. 

not have enough words to label ideas or experiences 

r Md-b dtffjLulty under b Land i iiy and r eineinL^cj? i ruj Lhe LcclniU.ai u,.J w, 
concept laden vocabulary of ^ paiticular content area 

b 1 1 ! :i t r u t i una 1 Hr ut.edu r es 

A, Pre reddiny 

I If riecebbdr'y, niutlvaCc^ lua.n^! . 

Aruubing their Interest in tftti t^i i . 
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STRUCTIONAL STRATEGY: Concept/Vocabulary Development (E - T --*-L) 
ontinued) ^ 



, Increasing their awareness of the topic, 
^ . Helping them establish a purpose of studying the topic. 

2, Determine the extent of the present knowledge of learners in 
relation to the language i experience and thinking demands of 
the topic, 

V 

. Have learners reveal what they know about the topic by asking 
such open-ended questions as, *-What do you know about ?" 

. Through this discussion and interaction with learners^ discover 
their language, experience and thinking base for understanding 
the topic. 

3. If necessary, build "bridges of experience" for learners so that 
they can begin to develop the concepts/language required to under 
stand the lesson. 

a) Begin with non-reading experiences. 

, tap on prior experience (direct, vlcarious)^ 
. provide vicarious experiences (records , pictures, films). 
. provide analogous experiences (simulation, role-playing) 
. provide direct experiences (experiments , field trips, 
demonstrations ) . 

b) Develop concepts/language through "talking-thinking'^ about 
the non-reading experience provided (In relation to the 
students' present language, experience and thinking base): 

. cue and/or question to encourage students to reveal any 
observations, reactions to the non-reading experience. 

. guide studentsto draw relationships among their responses: 
sequence, categorize, compare and contrast, cause-effect, 
part-whole . 

, have students make genera M zati uns (conLeptudl i^e ) bab^U un 
the rel ationsh ips drawn . f 

L ) Remember 1 ng a i 1 the wh i 1 e tu : 

.- speak "labels,'* for the Luntept(s) beir^y duveluped, f e . , 
build the language of the content area by using coficept- 
carrying vocabul ary \|t the-ir natural contexts in class 
d1 scus s 1 ons . 

link the "new" cunLepLb, Idnyudye uf the Icbhun Lu Lfie 
students' present language, experlBnce and thinking base. 
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INSTRUCTIONAL STRATEGY: Congept/Vocabulary Development (E - T -->^L) 
(continued) 

«» 

B, During Reading 

1. Use selected reading as a suninary of the concepts developed. 

"Locate and/or read aloud the sentence, paragraph, section on 

page which states what we've learned (through films, 

demonstrations, etc.)," 

2, Use selected reading to extend 



edge of the concepts developed. 



"In your reading, did you discover other tWngs which we can add 
to what we already know?" 

"Is there anything more you would like to know about ?" 



At this point, students have linked their previous experiences to an under- 
standing of the new concept and should be ready to apply it to a new or dif- 
ferent situation. Stage II of the lesson has been completed and Stage III 
(application and evaluation) can begin. The following procedures IJlustrate 
the Stage III process, 

C. After Reading 

]\ Have students apply the concept(s) by- 
Giving examples of how the concept operates 1n other situations. 

Demonstrating their understanding of the concept by pruducing a 
product, solving a problem or investigating further, the same or 
related topics. 

d Hdve students evaludLe the c.uncept(b) by. 

Judy in y t\]B worth of it In r^ldtiun Lu Lfieii uwn belief.^, atu 
tudes and s tandards . 

Denions trd L i ng this respuDSe Lfnuuyfi buuiti Lypu of ptuduv. the 
language arts task: wri ti ny/creating , speakiiig ur performlny. 



bee following page fur variations uf LhlyblrdLeyy ) 
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INSTRUCTIONAL STRATEGY: Concept/Vocaburary Development (E - T -»L) 
Variations ' ' \~ \ ~" ^ 

The concept/vocabulary strategy described above proceeds from the experience 
Of learners, leads them to think through this experience and formulate the 
desired concepts, and finally has them label their concepts (E - T -*.L). 

Variation #1 : -Experience ' Language tf<E - L -h^T) 

At times, the concept word(s) being taught may be more accessible to student 
They may have one or the other the following: 

a. an understanding of the concept, but a different word for it. 

b. a partial, but not fully established understanding of the concept, 

Because students have some "foothold" on the concept being developed, in- 
struction may proceed more directly from the students' present experience and 
understandings to the new content vocabulary which describes this experience 
(E - L -♦T). The teacher can immediately provide students with the content 
area language which "labels - their present experience and understandings. She 
he can then have students proceed to think with this new language (E - L 
For example, 1n a lesson on the octopus, the teacher cues: 

'"You know what squids are like." 
^ The author talks about octopuses . " 

* "Squids are like octopuses in some ways, but different from them 
in others . " 

■"Look at the picture of the octopus . Can you point out the simllaritie 

and differences?" 
/ 

Variation ^2: Language - Thinking (L - T - ->-E) 

When the student already has the content area language of the lebsun or 
text, instruction can immediately focus on using this language to develop 
the abstract ideas and vicarious experiences of the content area lesson or 
text. In the above lesson, since the students know what octopuses are, 
the lesson can proceed without reverting to the experiences of the students 
and the labeling of that experience. 



INSTRUCTIONAL STRATEGY: Directed Read ing T hinking Activity 

1. What 1t It? . , 

When a teacher directs the reading process she/he is giving students 
deTi berate practice in the process mature readers undergo as they wrestle 
with the problem of creating meanings from printed material (i,e., 
comprehending). Toward this end^ the teacher requires students to use 
their present LET to understand a reading selection and, in so doings to 
further develops extend, and broaden their '*old" LET base. (Students 
practice solving the problem of using their "knowns" to make what 1s 
unknown to them comprehensible. This new knowledge^ linked to the old, 
then becomes the basis from which they again reach out for and assimi- 
late other knowledge.) The teacher's end goal 1s to help students to 
become mature readers--that Is, self-directing, in their use of the 
process. 

2. What are the benefits? 

The procedure approaches the teaching of comprehension by giving stude 
practice in the comprehending process ^ as opposed to testing their 
comprehension by asking main Idea^ details etc, questions at the end 
of a reading selection. This Integrative procedure has students use and 
relate all of the foundation variables (LET) in arriving at the author's 
message(s). Similarly^ the skills (word analysis, vocabulary, thinking) 
are taught only as they help students converge on the ideas of the 
selection. In its emphasis on starting with student knowns ^ and on 
group interaction and the sharing of Individual LETSj the procedure is 
also highly student-centered. It 1s designed to maximally involve 
(motivate) the learner by dealtng with verbal symbols In such a way that 
students make, through thinking, deliberate connections between their 
experiences and the printed mater1al--making the abstract "real," 
meaningful * 

3. What are the limitations? 

The limitations of this procedure seem to reside primarily 1n the 
mana^gement considerations which accompany any attempt at directing the 
reading process. Although teachers are not limited to working with 
groups of eight to ten, such a number would give eac+i student maximum 
opportunity to participate In the oral Interaction which rests at the 
heart of this instructional strategy. Teachers may need to resort to 
small group management schemes and/or adjust the process to large group 
needs. In additions greater demands ^re made on the physical, as well 
as Intellectual, stamina of teachers as they guide the flux and flow (or 
onslaught) of the predlcting-validating-repredlcting process. Both 
teachers and students need to work at developing the kind of classroom 
climate which will encdurage risk-taking on the part of students as they 
expose their ''selves" (their LETs) in predicting and interacting. The 
procedure is also time consuming and teachers need to be of the mind that 
"a little does indeed go a long way," A few, well-chosen, basic concepts 
developed for and with students will pay off in providing a solid nucleus 
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INSTRUCTIONAL STRATEGY: Directed Reading Thinking Activity (continued) 

of understandings with which students will be able to better and more 
rapidly Integrate new knowledge. The alternative Is to "cover the ground" 
at the risk of fragmented, "un-comprehended , " and thus unreXrievable 
"Tearning*" 

4. What are some student characteristics which indicate that the techniques 
are appropriate? 

Appropriate for all learners with some modification for those students 
who have the foundations and skills* and who are adept at integrating 
the two. For *these latter students, the pre-reading and reading aspects 
of the process may be too slow and tedious, allowing most of the time 
for post-reading discussion and application which for them have the 
potential of being far more exciting and stimulating. For those students 
experiencing difficulties 1n thinking (processing information) and picking 
up the language (vocabulary) and concepts of a subject, emphasis on all 
phases of the process, at one time or another, will be useful. Depending 
on student needs, teacher purposes, and the nature of the reading select- 
tion, cueing within the process may be adjusted to focus-in on^ getting 
at ideas and/or on isolating, dealing with, and again integrating those 
skills which help to get at these ideas. 

b. Instructional Procedures I 

A. Teacher Preparation j 

1) Find out what students know about the tu^iL throuyh a variety of I 
ways, I 

Questioning ' j 

"What do you know about ?" ^; j 

"What questions do you have abguL 

"What are possible answers to thebe questiun^r J 

Surveying pictures, titles, topical heddinys, lodps, diayiaiiis, 1 
etc. I 



- "What are .you thinkinyr' 

"What do you suppose the tcaJiny ^eieuLiufi win l.^ dL^.MiL, 
- "What questions about the selaction come tu iin'nj?" 
"What might be possible answers to inese questions r" 

If necessdry, provide nun-reddlny e^^pprjenceb tu develup r t^qiH 
site prior knowledge for understand ina the sfclecLior). 



Records , radio, pi ctur es , f i Ims tr i pb , TV . 
Simulations, demonstrations, field trips 
Exhibits, demonstrations, field trips 



r 1 li 



J) Help students to Llarlfy their purpuse(b) rur redJin^j 

"Let's read to find out which predictluns are right, j.^i Lly 
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INSTRUCTIONAL STRATEGY: Directed Reading Thinking Activity "(continued) 

right, or not discussed by the author,'' 

"Now that we've gotten some idea of what you know about the 

topic, let's see what the selection says about it," 

"Where does it agree with you/disagree with you?" 

"What more does it say about the topic?" 



B. During Reading 



1) At different Intervals, stop the reading t6 have students compare 
their ideas with the ideas of the selectiom 

"Were you rights wrong, partly right or did you raise a point 
which the reading selection doesn't even mention?" 
"How do you know? Locate evidence In selection which supports 
your conclusions , " 

2) Help students to refine, retain, or replace their former contri- 
butions based on the information gained up to each break in the 
reading . 

"What do you think now that we've read up to this point?" 

3) As the need arises* help students to clarify vocabulary and/or 
Ideas crucial to their understanding of the major generaliza- 
tiQn(s) of the selection. 

"The Idea of the selection is similar to (or different from) 
an idea you already know,.." 

"The word you don't understand Is like the word , 
but different from the word _ ^ .'' 

t. After Reading 

)) Help students to orgdnlze specific details fraii the ^.c: i ui. l lufi 
In some relationship so that they converge on the major general 
izdtlon for the total sel ecti on . 

"Looking back at the Infonnation we've yuLL^n frum Lfjc 
reading and also how this informdtlon is relaLed, what 
are some major generdllzation(s) related to the tuple? 



ii ti A ^ AAA 



At this point, students should have a basic understanding of the niain idea 
or concept and be ready to use or apply it in a new or different situation. 
Stage II of the lesson has been completed and Stage III (application and 
evaluation) can begin. The foriowlng procedures Illustrate the Stage III 
process . 
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INSTRUCTIONAL STRATE6Y: Directed Reading -Thinking Activity (continued) 

2) Have students apply the major general i zation(s ) . 

* ''If you were in a similar situation, what would you do?" 

"If this happened, what do you think would be the outcome?" 
. "Using what you've learned, solve this problem." 
. "Make something (model, mural, diorama, etc.) based on what 

you ' ve learned. " ■ . 

. "Investigate the topic further." 

3) Have students evaluate the reading selection and/or the 
generalization(s). 

"Do you feel the Information and ideas of the selection 

are accurate? Explain »" 
. "Was the selection worthwhile? Explain." 
. "Did you learn anything from the selection? Explain," 
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INSTRUCTIONAL STRATEGY: Sjructured Overview 



1. What is it? 

A structured overview 1s a visual diagram of^the relationships among the 
Importantp concept-carrying words (vocabulary) of a reading selection. 

2. What are the benefits? . 

The technique is a good way of getting students (and teachers) to hone-in 
on the essential and only the essential, vocabulary of ^ a reading pas- 
sage. Morepver, the diagram of the relationships of the words to each 
other is a graphic representation of the thinking (structuring) patterh(s 
of cause/effects comparison/contrast, etc.* embedded in the reading 
selection. The technique enhances memory because words are not presented 
in a listing as discrete elements^ but "glued" together by an overriding 
main idea, » 

3. What are the limitations? 

Students need to have some familiarity with the words in the overview. 
Having to pre-teach the bulk of these words (which may tend to be con- 
ceptual in nature and thus be difficult) will detract from the other 
purpos^es of ,the overview which is to explore relationships among con- 
cepts , 

4. What are some student characteristics which indicate the technique is 
appropriate? 

The strategy is appropriate for all students and especially for those who 
need help in acquiring the vocabulary of a content area and seeing 
relationships among the concepts of the content. 

5. Instructional Pr ocedures 
A. Teacher Preparation 

1) Identify the main Idea, yenerd I i zdt iun ur t^uriLepL ut Lfie acl^Lttun, 

i) Identify the thinking structure embedded in the re*ddiny 

materials (cause/effect, ramparlsoif contrflSt , part/whole, du ) 

i) Analyze the vocabulary of the reading mdterlal and Mbt all the 
words (phrases) that you feel are impurtant in understand i ny 
the main Idea of the selection. 

4) Arrange the words (phrases) until you hdve a didyrdm whiufi 
depicts the interrelationships of the words The dianram 
should also reflect the thinking structure and suoDOrt tht 
main, idea. (See Stage II Activities, paqe 41, for a visual 
diagram of thinking structures . ) 



Gfi 



INSTRUCTIONAL STRATEGY: 



5) 



6) 



Structured Overview 



(continued) 



Add to the diagram any other words (phrases) which you belteve 
are already understood by the students, but which are Important 
in order to depict relationships among the words (phrases) 
and the structure of the reading as a whole. > ^ ^ 



Evaluate the overview. Does it show the ma: 
the words (phrases)? Does it support the m i 
generalization of the selection? Can the ov ^ 
and still effectively reflect' the concepts and lu 
which you feel the studeats need to understand? 



B. .Use the overview for: 



M'onships of 
concept or 
a sihplified 
King structure 



1 . Pre'readi ng 

* Introduce students to the concept/ma In Idea and thinking 
structure of the reading before they read. Clarify meanings, 
if necessary. Inform or ask students why the words (phrases) 
are arranged as they are. Encourage them to contribute as 
much information as possible, 

OR 

' Inform studentethat the overview reprebents the main idea of/ 
the reading. Then ask them to predict, from the information 
(words/fphrases ) given in the overview, what they think the 
main idea of the seJectlon will be. Ask them to keep their 
prediction In mind as they read, determining how it agrees or 
disagrees with the actual reading. 

2. Durlny Reddiny 

LJur'iny tfie cuurba uf Lfic ic^diiuj La^K a^K ^Ludeni^ Lu validate 
the Overview and/ur telaLe new IrtformatlOfi to it a^ it seems 
appropriate . 

J After Keddlny 



material af te.- they have raaj it. 



Have students deniOnbtfate U)t;l? unJ^jr L JnJ l n^j .i\ I fit: ruaJlinj 

mater ials by ^.reatlng their own overview for ihe selc^Ltion. 

A A A A A A AAA A^ A A A A h AAA 

At this point, students should have a basic understand 1ny of the nidln idea 
or concept and be ready to use or apply 1t in a new or dlrferent situation. 
Stage II of the lesson has been CDmpleted and Stage III (applicaLlon and 
evaludtlon) can begin. The following prOLedures illustrate the Stage III 
process. 

****1*f** * *^*ft**^ftAAAA***AAAftAAA *AAAa»A#A AAAA«^*****AA AA^* 
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INSTRUCTIONAL STRATEGY! Stfuctufed Overview (continued) 
C, Application and Evaluation ^ ■ 

1) . Have students apply the main Idea of concept by: 

V Giving axamples of how the concept' operates In other situations 

• DOTOnstratIng their understanding of the general tzati on by 

' producing a product, solving a problerTi or Investigating further 
the same or related topics* ' ^ . ^ 

2) Have studerfts 'evaluate the generalization by: 

' Judging the worth of it in reUtlon to. their own beliefs^ 
attitudes and standards, 

• Demonstrating this response through somp type of productive ^ 
language arts task: writing/creating, speaking or performing. 



INSTRUCTIONAL STRATEGY: Bra1nstorm1jig and Structured Cverview 



"1, What Is It? ' . I 

The technlqui results In » structured ovarvliw (refer to previous 
stratagy) based on student responses gathered through a brainstorming 
session* The overview then acts as the .students ' prfdiction of what is 
\ to come in ttie reading. As students read, they compare^ their 
Ideas with those of the author ^or text, 

2, What are the benefits? ' " 

' It begins with student ;knownSt|^nd bjecause the strategy is based wholly 
on informrti^ generated by sttfrfbnts, it pr^ovides a good way of 
assessing their LET , for the toptc,. ' ' ^ 
\ . ^ ' • 

Z. What are the limitations? 

If done ideally, that is, orally with a class, then poor oral inter- 
action skills, might be a 11mitat1»n, but the procedure is readi*ly 
adaptable to a more written mode* 

. . ■ ^ 

4, What ,are some student characteristifcs wBich indicate the technique is 
appropriate? . , ^ ^ ^ i 

Appropriate for all students, espefcially those who need practice in 
making relationships; that 1s, 1n structuring or organizing information, 

^ . h . ^ ' ■ ' ' ; . 

5. Instructional Procedure ^ '« ^ 

A. Identify the key idda or major "^ndept 'In the reading, 

B. Using the key Idea or concept as a-stimulus- for brainstorming, ask 
students to list all the words ,or phrases which come to mind, 
(List on 'board. ) a ' ^ ' * • 

C. /* Ask students (individually or In groups) to categorize their 
responses: "Which of these seem to be related?" Which are similar 
in some way a'nd seem to go together?" ' - 

D. Have students label their categories, (No^t all students will 
categorize or label their contributions in the same way=-varyinq^ 
L€Ts,) \ ; . , \ ' - 

E. Help students construct 'a structured overview, a diagram, which 
shows the relationships among the categories. They may use 
arrows or lines or arrange the calories in some sequence. n 
(The diagrams my be differ#it.>V| // 



INSTRUCTIONAL STRATESY; Brainstorming and the Structured Overview 
Uontmued) ~ . ■ " ~ 

F. Ask students (orally or 1n writing) to explain the overview (its 
*ma1n idea). 

G. Inform students that the overview represents their ideas and atti- 
tudes toward the key concept in the upcoming reading. And that, 
as they read, they are to compare their \thoughts with those of the 

. ^ auttior. V . . 

' H. Teacher may clarify misconcepti'ons at this time or alert students to 
; a particular dimension of the-' concept they have not cons iyered. 



At this point, students should have a basic understanding of the main idea 
or concept and bd ready to usi dr apply 1t in a new or different situation. 
Stage II of the lesson has' been completed andiStage III (application and 
evaluation) can begin. The following procedures illustrate the Stage III 
' process. 



"Application and Evaluation ' ' 

T) Have students apply the main idea or concept by: 

• giving examples of how the concept operates In other s.1tuat1ons 

*• demonstratiing thiif understanding of the generalization by 
producing a product, solving a problem or investigating 
further the same or related topics, 

2) Have students evaluate the generalization by: 

• judging the*worth of it in relation to their own beliefs, 
\; attitudes and standards; 

' demonstrating this response through some type of productive 
language arts task: writlng/creatingi speaking or performing. 



APPENDICES 



APPENDIX A:, ASSESSMENT SAMPLES AND TECHNIQUES 



APPENDIX B: PLANNING CONSIDERATIONS FDR FACILITATING COMPREHENSION , 
IN THE CONTENT AREAS - - / / 



J 



APPENDIX C: APPLICATION OF TECHNIQUES TO SPECIFIC CONTENT AREAS 



0 ■ ■ 
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' , APPENDI X A , 
■ • ASSESSMENT SAMPLES AND TECHNIQUES " 

Questions for Assessing Language, Expertencej and Th1nk1n 
Stage I, page 77 



Questions for Assessing Experfence-Thlnking language 
(E - T -*-L) Stage 11, page 78 " 



Questions for A|se%s1ng Language-Thinking Experience 
(L - j T*E) Stage II, page 79 j 

Questions for Assessing Experience-Language — Thirjking 
(E - L --^-T) Stage 11, page 80 

Assessment Procedures for Clozes page 81 



Questionlvfor Assessment and/or Instruction in Literatura 

page B2 . . ■ ^ 



Questions ior AasEssiNo lanquaoe, experiekoe, and thinkino - staqe i 



3. 



Have you 
ever fait 
like..,? 

How did you 
faal 

whan« « • ? 
If you ' 
(ware , 
aould) ^. 
h^w 



LANOUAGE 



1. 



2. 



do you 
thljik' ybu 
wouid f^el 
4, Whan ypu^^ 
feel 



( happy g sad ) 
* what is it 
Itka? 




What do you 
th^jik the§e 

mean? 

What Gomes 
to your 
mind when 
1 iay, , , 1 

Have you 
heard of 
the 

wordCs) , « 
What words 
can you 
thljrik of 
when .1 eay 
the 

w of d , # * ? 



MP^IENCE 



1. 



2. 



Have you 
ever baen 
in a 

situation 
where , , , ? 
What do you 
know 

about i # , ? 
Have you 

aver - * 

seen. ■ . ? 

axperi" 

anced, . • ? 

bean. • • ? 

dona * « * ? 
Mb some^ 

thing like 

this 

happened 
to you^ i . ? 

When was 
the last 
time you= 
* . • ? 

Can you 
Imagine , < 



THINKINO PROOESS 



Go^itive 
Memory 



Details, 

1. Who,.*? 

2. What are the 

facts? 

3. What are the 

most 

important 
details? 
What are the 
faots 

regarding? 
What li 
. tha.. .? 
What do you 

mean by* . • ? 
What is 

your 

^terpre-^ 
. tation of 
what 

happened? 
3* When? 
Where? 



Structurini 
Relating 



Arranging 
BlliSiSDibiBi- 
1* Categories: 
Which ^oup 
does that 
belong 
to.**?^ 
How would 
y you olas-* 
■ slfy...? 
What type 
would 
you***? 
2* Comparisons 
How are 
they alike? 
same * * * ? 
similar* p m' 
identioai. 
s * ? ~ 
Contrast * 
How is it 
different 
... in 
opposition 
' to. * # , 
unlike? 
3, Causa and 
Effeot^ . 
What will 
happen 
if**.? 
Why..:? 
What will 
happen as 
a result 
of thfl? 



Oonvargent 
Generalizing 



Qett^i the 
Main Ida^' 

1, What are th* 
ohief 
points? 
Qlven that 
infdrmatiQi^ 
what is th 
main idea j 
point? 
What is the 
sfegle mos 
important 
idea? 
3. ' State the 
idea in one 
ientenoe * 

if* Explalfi* . . 



Divergent 
Using, Applying 



1. What might 
' happen 

^ if***? 

2. If you use 

that idea, 
what would 
it mean to 
our***? 

3. Apply that 

,idfa to our 
situation* 
if. What would 
result if 

i * ■ ^ 

5, If you were 

given these 
faotSi what 
would you 
do to* * * ? 

6, How would 

the opera^ 
tion be 
different 
if we used 
this idea 
. . . < 

7, What eould 

be advan= 
tages, 
benefits, 
if we ap^ 
plied this 
idea, pro- 
aess? 
B, What do you 
think the 
stor^, 
paragraph 
will be 
about? 



Evaluation 
Judging, 
Valuing^ 



How do you 
faal about 
that idea? 

2. What is your 
opinion? 

3. What is the 
best? 

if. Are you sat^ 
isfiad with 
that an^ei*, 
plan? 

5. Can this 
dtatamant" 
be made? 
Why?' 

6. Out of all 
tha informa- 
tion, what 
dan be used 
to prove 
your point? 

7* How would yoi; 

Judge? 
8* What is ^ your 
opinion or 
Gond^usion 
about the 
produGt ,plar 
idea? 
9* Why did you 
thljik it 
worked* , * ? 
didn^t work 
* • . ? 

10, What is faa^ 
11* What is 

' opinion? 



B^(PERIENCE 



QuiitlQifis f6r Assessing Exper-ience ^Thinklng ■>»-Language (E-.T -*'L) Stage U 
' \ • ■ ■ • THINKING PROCESS ' V ? ' ^ LANGUAGE 



Have you ever been In a 
situation whert,.. .? 



I 

I Can you organize the tnfomiatlon 

\ about the exparience into 

I categories? \ 
J 
I 



What do you know about 

,j I Based on the experiences: 

Have you ever seen one of these? ; i) what are the differences 

I between . • .? • 



I What da you think the Idea of the 
article^ paragraph is? Knowing 
this, what do you think this word 



means? 



Has something happened to you 



was ^ e last time^ you, 
Hive you ever been* , .? 
Can you imagine. , -? 



( 
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'2) What are tire simllarl ties? 



I From your experience, how Is 
I like ? 

I Is there any sequence^to the 

I * information (on the experitfice)? 



i 
I 
I 
I 
i 
i 

I 

j Do you know what this/that word 
I . means? 

I . 
I 

I What Is the sclencep social 
I studies s math, etc./ word which 
I describes this 

=1 ^ . 

i ■ 
I 

I 

I 



I What other thinps (ideasi concepts) 
* are related to the experience? 
Are these things part of a bigger 
id|Ba:i { concept )^ 



From what you know (about the 
experience), what can you assume S 
about. . .? . ! 



I Based on your knowledge,^ can you 
H predict what may happen. , ^? 

I Based on your experlenjcej what can 
j you determine about...? 

I 

i . * , 

j ■ * 

I • 

I . ' - ■ ■ 

I ■ u 



f 
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(JuasMons for Assessing Language-Thinking -•-Experiencr if age II 



LANGUAGE 



What would ytiu call an 
experience t' Idea like this? Do 
yoQ have another word or phrase 
that describes It? 

What Is the author's (content 
area) word or phrase for this 
experience/ idea? 



THINKING PROCESS 



EXPERIENCE 



I Knowing what 

(content area word) 
means, what do you think the 
main idea of the paragraph/ 
article Is? 



j How Is the Idea of 

' ■ ^ related 
(content area word) 
to the next chapter/activity 



I What other 
are re 



her things (ideat cojicepts) \ 
la ted to ? i 

(content area word) 



Is part of a 

(content area word) 
{ bigger 1dea(iarqer qenerallzation)?! 



■ 

} Frofn what you know about 

s can you 



tent area 
predict what may happen? 



unlti we'ir be covering? 



QuiStlons for AssiSs4# Expariinca-Languag^ -Wrhlnklng (E«L Stage II 



EXPERIENCE 



LANGUAGE v 



THINKING PROCESS 



Have you aver bean 1n a situation | What would you call an eKperlenca/ | Knowing what 



whera. • .? 
What do you know about. 



idea I1ka this? Do you tiave 
I anothar word or phrase that 
I descHbas it?' 



Have you^evar sfean one of thasa? j What Is the author's (content 

I word or phrase for this 



His jometh^hg happened to you 
' li«a...? 

What was the last time youf. . .? 
Ha ve you ever baan , • , ? 
Can you Imagine. , J? 



I Ixnenlence, idea? 



■A 



(content area word) 
means, what do you think the 
main idea of the paragraph/ 
article Is? 

What other things (Ideas/ 
concepts) are related to 

" . • ■ / ■ ■ 9 
I . . - — — — ' 

I (content area word) 

I Is \ part of a 

(content area^word) 
bigger Idea (larger generaliza- 
tion')? 



From what you know about 

I ■ ^' - ^ - • i can you 
I (content area word) 
predf ct what may happen? 



0 
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ASSESSMENT PROCEDURES ; Cloze 

The cloze 'procedure can be used to assess tf^e student's ability in comprehend- 
ing the vocabulary of a text/passage, concepts and the relationship of ideas, 
and the appreciation of figurative language. ' 



PROCEDURE A 



■ • ■ V ■ ■■ • • 

. K Select ^a passage land delete selected vocabulary .items. x 

. ' 2.. Have^tude^nts read the passage silently and fill in t'he blanks with.*" 

words they feed are appropriate. * . . / 

..... ^. ■ J ~ •. ■■. ■ . . ' . • • , •' • 

' 3. Have indtv'idual students read their passages and discuss the reasons. 
-:^ why specific words were chosen. 

\ 4. V Compare the Student 's words with those of the original passage. 

S.^Discuss- differpces and similiarities in words and meanings, ' 

• .' . " ■ ■ • . ■ I.' . J ■ ■ *.. . ■ ■ '. ■ 

^ ' I ■ ^ 4" . ^ .. ' . V ■ ■ 

- . , I - EXAMPLE - SCIENCE ' * ^ 

Sometimes you need to know the of objects that are ____ ' 

* in sharpe. In this part of the unit, you will use two methods of 

' \ to find the volume of such objects. 

. Two things cannot occupy the same at the same time. If a ; 

^ .small object'is dropped into a caj^ibrated cylinder that has water. • 
'in it, the water will be . . The water that ^is 

will rise in tlie tube. The change in W9ter lever i?^ equal to the 
of the object dropped into the tube. Thiis ;is ^lled the 
' method of finding.the \ of an 

^. object. . i . 

■ . PROCEDURE B ^ " .' 

1. Select a passage-andde1ete)selected vocabulary items. Place these 
. ^- words, including a few d-istractors, at the bottom of the page. 

2) Have students read the passage silently and fill in the blanks -with th^ 
appropriate words selected from the list at the bottom of the page.* 

3) , Have intJivi dual students read their passages and discuss the reasons' . " 

why specific words were chosen.. 

4) Compare the student's" words with those of the origna-1 [passage. 

. *For the above passage, select from the following li,s^t-of words: -displacement, 
displaced, cylinder,' space, volumes, direct, volume,^ irregylar, objective,^ 
, * time. \ ' . , ^ . ; 1 ' . ^ / V ... . 
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imin6m for AssBsawBur aed/or iNsrauoTiON in lihrasuri ^. 



umvm 
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THINK I-N 4 P R^:0 0 B « S 



. from the 
. wbrdCs)? 

|t« H^W do 70U 

How does'^ th#| 
use of am* 
losr Effect I 
youf^ ^ 
Hoif'doei the I 
story, make 

VWb other 



9« 



©3 
Fa 




la What happtnsj 1« Dots the 
whan the [ oharaoter 
word order 
is oh^igtd? 

"a. 



(ot^JeetSf 
eirnnts* 
people ) 
amde jou 
feel tHe 



3* 



remlj^d you 
of someom? 

What does he 
or she do 
or si^ that, 
is like 
s one mis you I 

ISIOWT 

Have you 
f mdfd a 
similar 
problem? 



|V«_^6an you 

think of a 
time when 
, what hap* 
pened in 
the story 
happened 
to you? 

5*. Does thi V 
place whsHI 
the story 
ooours rO' 
mi^d you iof| 
a place jqS 
taow? 

6. How are the 
places 
alike? 



|l. What does 
he or she 
^ do or lay 
^hat is 

like sbms< 
one you 
. know? 

2, What did the 

oharacter 
want? 

I^a In wlmt kind 
; ^f plaee 
does the ^ 
stoi^ take 
plaee? 

I ^* What happens 
in the 
stoi^? 

5* Did tha^ 
o^Lraoter 
ctmhgQ in 
the it 01^? 



\ 



How 

{Would you IJJce 
c^araater? Why 



Struotu^inf 
Relating 



1. What two [L. 
flings are 
being eom-* 
pared? 

3 / Does the 

rerp^d ^u 
of soMone P« 
you toiow? 

3* is this 
4tary like 
uother yoitt^ 
teve read . 
or h&B^dl 

4. HoA pre 
^ the* dlf* 
feri|it? 

St^Art tte 

aojbers 
-alike? ^ * 

6. fioM are v 
they alike? 



J i — 
Oot^vergent ^ 
Qeniralii^g 



be like the 
Why not? 



What uanjjig 
is Qonveyed 
by the al*? 
luslon? 

Mow did you 
/solve thtip 
problem? 

What kind of 
persons 
were the 
main ehar 
aeters? 

Wtat did the 
ah^acter 
-want? 

How did he' 
or she go 
about get* 
ting whajb 
he or she 
wuited? 

Wimt happens 
in the 
story? 

WJv is It 
that dif-- 
f erent 
people ean 
look at the 
same thing 
and feel 
differently 
about ^t? 



7. How are 
they dif- 
ferent? 

WJ^ ialtttiat 
different 
people can 
look at the 
' same thj^ 
and ff el 
differently 
about it? 



Why are differenoes 
importubf 

do you toow? 



Divergent 
Us ijig, ^plying 



I4 What does 
the word(s 
mke you 
thJ^ aboutil 

» How ^ doe s the 
US& df the 
analog 
affecFyou? 

3. What doei thi 
8toi7 xoake 
you ihUik 
of?, 

4, If you Were 
the charao^ 
teri Would 
you have 
done the 
satne thing? 

What would 

50U nave 
one? 

6t How would ' 
you soivt 
the problem 
the oharac- 
ter hadf 

What else 
could have 
happened in 
the stoi^? 

What do you 
thiittc hap- 
pened before 
the story* 
took place? 



svaluatioa 

^udgjjii 

Valuing 



Do ti^ chai^o» 
ters act lija 
\real people? 

Was it a good 
way to do itf 

Do you like 

wMt^ the 

writer is 
' writing about' 

Why do ygu 

like or not 
, like the 
atoi^? ' 



4 -. . ^ 



J i 



Oetermlne 
Students ' 

-let| ' • 
. ("knowns") 



What do iny students alrea^ bring to the learning task? 
. Hhat are tha LET itrangths of iny itudints? 



Identify tha\ 
LET gaps , - 
between^ \ ^ 
students ^nd 
lesson/ text 



4* Where -are the gaps between tht text or lesson and 
rny students? ^ 

. What are the LET nttds o^ % students? 



Select 
appropriate 
Ins true tlonal 
^r^tagibs 

Develop 
application 
activity 



6. 



How do I narrow this gap so that students are able to 
understand the major Ideas and concepts wlt^iout telng 
overwhelmed? ™. > 



HoW do I know whether students are able to apply tl^e? 
Ideas to life? \. 



Develop * 7>- 
evaluation- 



How do I know whether students value what they've learned? 



APPENDIX C . 



• ; : APPLICATION OF TECHNIQUES TO SPECIFIC CONTENT AREAS 



■I 



iV SCIENCE, pagpiBB (for Stage III Strategies, refef to 

S "Instru,ct1onl1 Models*' in Science Curriculum Guide . 

■ 9-^12 , pages E-3 to 1-35) ~ [ ' [ ~: " 

3. SOCIAL STUDIES, page 97 , 

4^ MATH, page 102 ' \' 
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^ ijiV ! SCIENCE APPUCAtlofr 

-Although it had been known for a long time that objects weigh 
TiSf In wattrt Archlmedts was the flr^t to explain It by showing 
the Wlatlonsbip between the volumt of the submerged mass (equal 
to the volione Of displac and ^he buoyant force. 




^ the vol ume of Water dfsril aced .(500 cm^) equal s^ the • 

of the 1,5 kilogram mass (500 was obvious, v / 
ides also noticed that 500 ;cti3 of water has a ffiass of OiS 
irams and a weight of 5 niwtbosp Tht buo^^^ Is 

IWfir^by'^tHi^'^ 



principle states' that the wtight of 
equal to the loss of weight of the ob; 



STASE 1H 



he waten d1splart4 1^ 
ect* * : 



, I Application \ * 

: * Can^youapply this prlnclpla to another situation? 

* Give examples of how this princlplfii is used today. 
(shipSi swimming) ' \ ? ^ 



I EValuationn ^ ^ \. V 

r Do you consider this to be an important prIhclpTe for us tbday? 

' ^ • ■* ■ i . * » ' ' 

I Producti ve Language Arts, Ta^k | ^ ^ 

. Do the exparinfint usijig various abjects. . illustrate 'and 1ab^l 
your experiment. In the report ^ state observations pcomlare/ , 
cdntrait- the weights ipf the ob Identify the ctfus^ and 

effects. Use 'specific sc1e to explain. the concepts. 



( if the students cafrnot apply, evaluate, and use the concepts^ 
lostruqtion sfiould revert to Stage H strategies- ) 
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STAGE II 



^ #Y , • KavDi of the studant^^ wHh, a volume f a 

> . sprifTj balance^ In air and in Water. 



Have^tudents compart/contrast the wtiahts, 



^ tauses ^Ht: d w^i^ntte? ^ ^ 

/ Thls^ concrete txpirtenct should help the students understand 
.\ Jihe ^rlnclplt ^t^^ of the water displaced Is equ,al 

' . to the loss In weight of ^he object. {bLioyant force} 

M^perience-Langua^e "3f %ink1ng^ (E-L -»T) | 

. * Have some of the students do the experlme ; ^ 

>' Use and relat^ terms; "volume" of the submerged "mass" and 
*' '■ "buoyant force." - . 

. I Langoage^Thinklng Experience (L-T^»EJ | 

What IS the relationship between the voIum of the submerged 
; j'mass and the -buoya^1t force? 

' I What a)|e other situations ia which the principle of buoyant 
^ ^ i force Is appnTed? . {^hlps, ^fimilng) 



1 i I 

.1' 



If the students '$re succbssful at th1& stagef instruction should 
pT^ocead to Stage III strategfes. However i If the students have 
difficulty developing the, content araa concepts due to limited or' 
different language, eacperiences, or thinking, . Instruction should 
rivert to Stage I strategies* ) . * 
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• Ha Vi' you ever tried; hoMIng a straw down In a glass water? 
What haRpened to the^jtraw? % 

In air,: and then /in ^ ' ; f 

I languagd /"^ ^ > v vK 

V iDois anyone kjibw'what the word "buoyant^*^ What's^; 
^ another word ffor It? , ^ r \ 

, What A^ould ''buoyant force" mean? - ^ 

Ciui^ou explain the experiment In your own words? ; ' 

V , Can ylpu explain the Archimedes principle In your own words? 

I ThifH^ing | • ' . . ^ • 

y How Is the yolme of the submerged mass obtained?. , ■ - 

^ What d1<Aif]j^nmedes obse that was bbvlous? Not obvious? ^ 

• Compare/-dontrast the weights of the objects 1n air and water^.- . 
. What causes the di-fferenca? . * . ^ 

• What is buoyant force? 

, 5^plain the Archimedes principle. , 

, Can you apply , this principle to another situation? 

• Do you consider this to b| an Irfiportant principle for us todays 
I Word Recognition ^ » - ^ { 

. student is reading and' does not know the word ' Relationship ," 
Situational Context . . 

, What is the Idea of this paragV^ph? " J , ; J 

Knowing that, what do ybu think this word says? 

, " . . ' * ' ' ' ■ ' ■. : ^ 



Sentence Context - ; * ^ ^ 

. Read to the end of, the line. What da you think 
Dots It iriike senttf? 

Structural Anrilvs Is 

. bo you Sit any, parts In the word? 

. What is the root word? 

.Is there a suffix? 




d says? 



{ If the students are successful at 
prpceed to Stage I L strategies* ) 



s stage I I nstruction s 
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LITERATURE APPLIGATION 



.,\ THE RED BADGE OF COURAGE' , . " , 

-ty-lttphtn' Crane A1 rmont , CI ass 1 cs .Str 1 es , 1 964 

.The „column (of troops) that had butted stoutly at the obstacles 
■in the roadway v«s Barely out of the youth's sight before ht saw 
dark waves of, men tome sweeplhg out of the woods and down^jthnough, 
thtf ffiflds™* Hf^nevr*a%^OT^^ washed 
from their hearts, Thi^ were burstlrig from their coats and their 
equipment as from entanglerrtents. They charged down' upon vilm Tike 
terrified buffaloes. - \ 

Behind them blue smoke curled and clouded above the treetops , 
and throughnhe thickits he could sometimes see a distant pink 
glare. The voices of the cannon were clamoring in Intermediate 
chorus. , ~: ^ ^ ■ • 

The jfouth was horror-stricken. Ha stared in agony and amaiamtntp 
He forgot that he was engaged In coinbatlng the universit He threw 
aside his mental pamphlets on the philosophy of the retreated and 
rules for the guidance of the damned. ' ' * 

The fight v^as lost* The dragorts were coming with Invincible strides. 
The armyf helpless In the matted thickets, and blinded by the over- 
hanging night, was going to be swallowed. Wari the red animal, war, 
the blood-sWollen god, would have bloated fill v 



/ - 




STASE in 



. I£yofi were tht youth * how might you have rtactad? / " 

4 Describe other si tuatioris wheiT't Crane's theme ("EKperlsnce 
Teaches") was In operation* « 

. Rai^rite the scene as a news account. 

Create a conage.whieh conveys Crane's theme. 



[Evaluati^ 

. Is Crane's theme a true reflection 'of human behavior? 



accurate 1s Crane's description of the experience of 
men at war? 



X 



IProductlve Language Ar^Tasksl 



. Write a story based ^\the same theme , but with a different^ 
setting t plots iind charajcters. 




* Role-play the scene from the book 

. . Create a collage which conv^k the feeling of panic which 
J the youth felt. 



(If thef^tudelitsdannot apply, evaluate I and use. the concepts, Instruc 
t1on should revert to Stage II strategies.) \ 
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- I Expef1ence"Th1nk1nfl Language (E-T ^>L) I ^ ^ 



• BiSid on your vicarldus iKpirlerjcis with war (films , role'playlng 
- past reading) i dtseribi what happens during a battle* 

. Compare and contras^t the ways In which pioplt behave before, (jiurl 
^and after a battle, 

^ . What words are we using to aescrlbe these txperiences? ("Brave," 

I Experlenee-Languape » Thinking (E-L-^T) I 

. Stephen Crant uses dlffirent wor^^ (figurative 
languSge) to say some of the same things you've said about 
battles. For example, while you say, "The scared soldiers 
retreated," Crane says, "Dark waves of men wime sweeping out 
of the woods." - \. 

. Think back to what waves look like as they break on the shore. 
Describe them, (Fast movlhgi the water pours in; when the 
waves hit the sborei the foam scatters in all directions; one 
wave foTlows rlghrtehind another,) How might soldiers fleeing 
from the enemy look? (Running fast; disorganized; scrambling; 
just wanting to get away; all rushing behind one another), ' 
Do you see how tht soldiers fpight look Tike waves? 

. How were these men feeling? Do you suppose they might haVe 
,felt differently before* the battle? How do yftu suppose they 
might feel after the battle? ("Courageous" before, but 
"cowardly" during, and "guilty" aftet-ward,) 

I Language-Thinking. Experience (L-T-»-En 

^ , How were the youth's Idealistic notions df war and courage 
affected by the actual experience of battle? 

. What is Crane saying about the relatl'bnship among the following 
ideas: -——4deaT4s^ Courage War* and Youth 

Idealism, CouragSt Experience, and Youth 

, What part do the concepts of Courage, Ideal ism, and Expferifnce 
play In the next story we' IT be reading (e.g.* The Chocolate 
War, The Magician ^ Lord of the Flies ). 

{ If the students are successful at this stage, Instruction should . 
proceed to Stage III strategies,^ Howeven, If the 'students have diffi- 
culty developing the content arta concepts due to limited or different 
language, Experiences, or thinking,, then instruction should revert to 
Stage I st^tegles. ) ^ ^ ^ 
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* Ask students, to racill what tney 
affects the sol^litrs doing the fighting. 




ai^i especially how It 



e students view a War fllrns examlnt p^^^ pf'a battle, or 
role play a battle scene (focusing. on reactions of soldiers). 



mm 



How would you Judge the youth's reaction to the rf treat Ing-^rtii^ 
(sympathetic,^ "contfmptuous^,.)? Defend^your opinion. 

If you were In a situation .similar to the youth's, how might you 
react? . 



What Is the main Idea (s) of this section 
Courage? ♦ * 



the Red Badge of 



- tree youth's untesteds Idealistic notions of war and 
courage are destrdyed by his actually experiencing 

' the|^pan1c a.nd horror defeat. ' _ 

- It'^seasy to be brave in th6ught» but difficult to be 
brave in fact. * 

* Experience is the prime teacher, 

ire details of the youth's reactions to what was happenlngi 

f.e** the retreat of the ari^y,. " 

% ' ■ , ■ . ■ \. 

How af^e Ihese details related? ' * 

- They all underscore the youth's "horror-stricken" 
reaction to the experiertte, - M \ . . 

" , \ s 

did this reaction *cause the youth to do? - 

- Abandon his "mental pamphlets," his former naive ideas 

* about courage in battle. 



Point out details 
battle scene* 



ch convey the youth's reactions to the 



- Warr *'the red animal ," "the blood swollen God" 

- Arny retreating like "terrified buffaloes" 

- "Cannons clamoring" ; ^ ' 
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- ,the smoke 



"pink glare" of artilltry fire 



* "thi^dragons (inim^) coming with invincible ItHdes:' 



il 



' - the "army about to be swallowed 



II 



I Language I 



, The words "clamori" "invincible" 



mean,., (provide definition). 



• Do you know anoth^er word for J'thlckets" (elicit synonyms). 

• A" characteristic of Stephen Crane's writing 1s the use of 
"figurative language'' (provide definition). Locat^ e)^amples > 
from the passage* ^ / 

Wdrd Rpcognitionl i ^ ' 



Student reads passage and doesn^t know "thickets," 
Situational Cont ext 

. Whft is' the idea of the paragraph? (The youth is looking back 
a£ the woods behind the retreating troops.) Knowing thiSi what 
might the word be? ^ 

Sentence Context 

• Read to the end of the sentence. What is a word that would ma^ 
sense? 

Structural Analysis or Syllables 

. Do you see any parts in the word prefixes*^ suffixes, root ' 
words* inflections, ("S" at end, so posslbtHty that the word 
Is plural. ) 




( If the students are successful at this, stage^^instructlon should 
proceed to Stage 11 strategies* ) . 



SOCIAL STUDIES APPLICATION 
- " Amer lean I ndu s t r 1 a 1 i za 1 1 on " 



Aft&r the Civil War, important economic changes in the United States 
resulted 1n what has been called the American Industrial Revolution, Be- ^ 
tween 1860 and 1900^ the money Invested in manufacturing increased from 
approximately $1 billion to almost $10 billioni and the number of workers 
grew from more th^n 1 million to more than 5 million. This period represented 
a period of enormous economic, growth. 

During these years*, big business came to dominate economic life. 
Before the Civil War* factories were small but after the war* more and more 
manufacturing took place in large corporations. 



There were a number of reasons for the industrial boom. The United 
States was rich in natural resources, transportation was good, and the 
government was friendly to business. Money for investment came from savings 
that had been accumulated before the Civil War and from furopean investors. 
Labor was plentiful and cheap,. A steady stream of imnigrants entered the 
nation from Europe. Between 1860 and 1900, almost 14 million immigrants 
came to th^ Uaited States^ most of whom settled In cities and became indusr 
trial workers. ' ^^ ' ^ 
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Atfplicatipnl ( . t ^ 

\^ How 1s economic change affecting us today? 

In what area of industry 1n Hawaii is there the most change^ the 
least change? \ 



Why is it important to understand how the etonomy changes? 
Can you see how economic change can affect you? 



Productive. Language Arts Tasks 



Locate figures documenting the present ^lorker , population by indLjstry 
for Hawaii^ Organize this data Into a graph or chart. 

Locate newspapers from the 1960's/ Revtew the want ads. to deternline 
what the major areas of employment were dffring that period of time. 
Compare your findings with the areas of employment ^available today. 

Locate and compare old photographs of Honolulu (or Waiklki, Ewa Beacha 
Lahaina), Describe the changes you see. Note what industries are 
involved in this change (tourism-hotel s* airlines^ restaurants, 
construction). How might these industries affect 'Hawaii 's economic 
future? 



Stage II 



Experience-Language Thinking (E-L-»T) 



Show students pictures depicting the economic" process ^production, >i 
distribution and consumption of goods)'; or'fehow a film describing 
what economics involves. Have students discuss and describe what 
they have seen, (or write a short statement/paragraph about the 
experience) , 

Following the discussion, provide students with the term economics 
as a major concept. Given an understanding of the teroa economics » 
ask students to discuss the meaning of economic growth . 



stage I ! - Experience-Language Thinking (continued) 

I Have students look at the chart of -'Total Workers." - Compare 

the economic growth patterni of agriculture and manufacturing. In 
which industry was there the greatest change? 



Experience-Thinking ^-»^ Language (E^f-^L) 

. Show students pictures of different industries in Hawaii (construe 
tion, agriculture, tourism^ manufacturing). ^ 

, Comparo and contrast the major industries as ta^ir growth or 
decline over the pas** 50 years. 

, Determine in which Industry there hatf been the greatest economic 
growth , ^ 



I LanguagefThlnking £xperi€nce (L -T-»E)| 

, Sive' students data about the economic growth of Hawaii's major 
Industries. f6r the past 50 years. ^ ' 

. Have students locate additional information to help them predict 
which Industry w.i 11 hiive the greate'st growth in the next 25 years. 

. Ask students to locate one source (primary-Individual interview; 
or observation; secondary--newspaper or magazine account )#wh1ch 
supports their prediction, 

. Changes in Hawaii's environmertt are related to economic growth and 
decline. Have students locate an environmental issue and write or 
discuss what aspects of economic growth are related tok or have 
bearing on this issue, ^ • ^ 




Stage I 



I Experie noe 



A, A major aspect of the industrial revolution was the increase in 
the manufacturing industries, 

Ask students to describe the industries found in Hawaii 
(construction, agriculture, military installations, &|nnery), 

. . . ........... . ... ..... . 
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Stage I ■ Experience (continued) 

Which of these Industries produces (manufactures) a product? 
(cannery, construction i others include oil ref.inerles, clothing 
industry, etc. ) . ' ■ 

B. The growth of these industries resultiiin great economic change 
and growth .between 1860 and 1900. 

How is the scarcity of oil today affecting you and your parents? 

, Has your electrical bill gone up? 

How much does- It cost to fill up your tank today? 

Has the economy (money available to purchase. goods and services) 
of your family, changed in the past few years? 

I Thinkinlf "* * ^ 



A. Economic change' between 1860 and 1900 resulted in the American 
Industrial Revolution. 

. Asks students to predict the economic change which might have 
occurred between I860' and '1500 (growth in business , manufacturing 
more money spent on goods, more jobs ayallable). (Divergent) 

' What is fhf main f^ea of the first paragraph o^ the selection? 
(Co^nitivfe Memory/Cohvefgent) • v 



- 1860 to 1900 represented enormous ^economic growth -in America 

- Manufacturing increased ten-fold providing Jobs for millions of 
workers. 

What factors were responsible for the industrial boom? (Cognitive 
Memory) 

^ natural resources 

- transportation * . 

- government support 

- money for Investment 

- cheap* plentiful labor 



Languagel 

A* Can you give a synonym or short definition for each of the 
■ * fol lo^flnf words? . - \ . , - v r ^ ..r 



* s» 
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Stage I - Ungtrage (cohtinued) 



- economic 
-^manufacture 

- Invest 

- dominate 

- corpora^tion 



- natural resources 

- transportation 

- immigrants 

- transcontinental 



4 



Bord Recognition 



Problem: student coulll not identify dominate 

Situational Context ; ^ 

What is the main fdea of the second paragraph? 
(big business took control) 

Sentence Context ' 

Replace wthe word dominate with a synonym, (control) 

Structural Analysis 

, Do you see any part gf the word (prefixt suffix) 
that you know? 



11 
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MATH APPLICATION 



Moki's brother, DavW, weighs 140 
pounds. His sistef lei weighs 98 
pounds, Moki weighs 24 pounds less , 
than his brother and 18 poupds more 
than his sister. What is the average 
weight of Mok1 , Le1, and David? 



STAGE III 



Understanding the problem 

Have students orally discuss the grob^lems discussing?^ 

K meaning of terms 

2. relationships ^ 

3. = understandHng of the question' 

. Undirline or write down only the necessary data which helps 
to solve the problem. . 

, Decide what the key operation or computation requ1r|s. 



Oevisel 



. Organize the data into a mathematical sentence. 
, Determine major steps, • 
Outline process 



Carry out 



Work the computation in designated plan, 
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STAGE II 



Exptrie ice-Thinking Unguage (E-T-»L) 



?ave some of the students lie down on a piece of paper 
nd trace their height, ^Cut out the si.lhouettes , Measure 
the height of each. Have , the students arrange the silhouettes 
from tallest to shortest. Have students identify the "middle" 
silhouette and relate the concept of "averaging" to the 
Experience, What is important is that the experience (E) 1s 
used to facilitate the understanding of the concept of "averag- 
ing," 



1 Experience-Language 


Thinking (E-L 






, Take the sami 
-'average" to 


g expeVience (silhc 
describe the pr^oce 


5uette) 

ISS. 


Language-Ttiinking 


Experience (L-T 







id ^ use' the term 



Use the term "average" and hive the students demonstrate 
situations where "averaging" has or'could serve a purpose, 
(Gas mileage* , . , ) 



STAGE 1 



Language 



• Does anyone know what the word "average" means? 

• Does anyone know another word which means "average?" 

. Can anyone give an example of what "average" mearis? 

. In the last sentence, what Is the word after "the" and 
before "weight"? 



"What 1s the 



weight of Mokl, Lei, and David?" ^ 



Can anyone Retell the prrtlem In his/her own words? . 

Have student create oral problems from which they can choose 
one to write. ? 



Experience 



^^Have any of us worked this type of problem before? 

. Have you ev,er been in a situation ^where an average weigfi^ 
had to be used? 



Thinking 



Read through; 

Cogni t1 ve 
Memory 

Cognitive if 
concept 
processed 
previously 

Cognitive 
memory 
structured 
previously 

Validating 



1 . determi nl goal 



"Is this the problem to be solvefl?" 
"What is the problem to be solved?" 
2. retrieve/recall "average" questions or concept 
"Do you remember what average means?" 

3* recall elements and steps in determining average 
"What are the steps in finding an "average?" 
"What are th^e first, second, steps, etc.?" 

4, Contrastive analysis: determine what elements are 
missing ^ - 

Remembering the steps, what need to be done? What is 
missing? Which is necessary to solve the problem? 
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structuring 



Recall 
(concept) 



Di vtrgeht 



(applyin 



concep 



Divergent 
(applylna 
concept J 



5 Jdetermine, organize, discriminate what, cognitive 
mmry facts ir% given and usable J 

k 

6. determine -how to.^solve for the misslfg element 
, (sub-problem) 

,1 '*How do we solve for or find out whpt the missing 
f information Is?" 



solve for the missing element 



8, go back to 3 and apply the process with all f^ements 
"Now what do we have to go back to |n order to..,?" 
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